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COLLEGE DIRECTORY «+ «= . 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, North Carolina 


A Standard Senior College for Women 
Well known for the quality of its training and 
the successful record of its graduates 
B.A., B.S. (Home Economics), and B.M. degrees 
Business course Graduates in demand 
Policy: Sound educational training under Christian 
influence at moderate cost 
For catalogue and views write: 


HENRY G. BEDINGER, President 


KING COLLEGE 
Bristol, Tennessee 


Dedicated to Christian Education 
under Presbyterian Aus pices 
Bachelor of Arts degree—Coeducational 
Daily chapel service—Democratic social life 
Healthful location in fvothills of Blue Ridge Mountains 
Athletic training program provides wholesome 
physical recreation 
80TH YEAR 
For information regarding scholarships, and for catalogue address 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Rox § 





LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 


An Accredited. Coeducational Christian Junior College 


Liberal arts 
Terminal courses featured: : 
Medical secretarial, hospital bookkeeping _ 
Pre-nursing, X-ray and laboratory technician 
Winter sports 
Registration for 1948 being received 
For catalogue write: 
W.C. TATE, President 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
1842-1948 


Staunton, Virginia 
Register now for 1949-1950 


A few places are reserved for outstanding students 
seeking admission in September, 1948. 


FRANK BELL Lewis, President 





1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1948 
Sherman, Texas 
99TH YEAR 
A strong Liberal Arts college dedicated to the extension 
of the Church through Christian education 
You are invited to share in its work 


For information—write 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR LAY WORKERS 


Prepares for Christian Service 
in the local church and on mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses 
leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


Henry Wane DuBose, President 


3400 Brook Road Richmond 22, Virginia 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 


A Presbyterian College for Men 


Nearly a century of proved ability to meet 
current needs and retain the values of a lib- 
eral education that is Christian. 
Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 


Sound personal guidance 


Reservations for September 1948 now being received. 


Write for catalogue and information. 














CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 


1819-1948 


In the Heart of the Bluegrass 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Affiliated colleges of the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences for men and for women on sepa- 
rate campuses. A co-ordinate plan of edu- 
cation under Christian influences. For 
catalogue and view book, address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Box 401-S 








“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





i 


Teach Children to 
Love Foreign Mis- 


sionary Work 


May 2, 1948 


Order Special 
Literature for May 2 


Spread the Good Word 
During Christian 
Family Week 

May 2-9, 1948 


“Great Oaks from 
Little Acorns Grow” 
Rural Life Sunday, 
May 16 


Europe and Asia 
Still Need Clothing 


Give Books for 
Graduation Presents 





Children’s Foreign Mission Day offers splendid opportunity both in 
homes and in Sunday schools to impress children with the thrill of for- 
eign mission service. Stories of the heroism of some missionaries especially 
intrigue the interest of small boys. Who knows but that some few words 
sent home from a mission field by a devoted servant of the Master may 
prove to be the very words which in later years will produce great mis- 
sionaries for our Church? Here is adventure, here is meeting God's call in 
truly heroic manner. Impress the child with the greatness of God as 
revealed by the great results on foreign mission fields, and build the 
Church of tomorrow thereby. Read the PREsBYTFRIAN SURVEY to children. 


Special literature for the observance of Children’s Foreign Mission Day 
may be obtained from the Educational Department, Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 


Christian Family Week could, and in these days of world turmoil, 
surely should be raised to its zenith. Of all the national weeks—and special 
days—the Church could take Christian Family Week and make of it the 
most meaningful special season on the calendar. The observance of Chris- 
tian Family Week in America could send waves of Christian love around 
the world. Write to the Executive Committee of Religious Eduaction and 
Publication, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia, for Christian Family Week 
literature sample. 


Rural Life Sunday has real significance on the calendar of our Church. 
Through its observance, our Church is able to keep contact with our own 
rural churches’ work, with the tacit understanding that many officers in 
urban churches today came from rural churches where they received the 
rudiments of Christian nurture. As each small community is strengthened 
through the very inspiring presence there of our Church, so with united 
strength the whole South is made strong in Christ through His Church. 


Pack Your Duffle Bag: Easter was the time for receiving the War 
Relief Special Offering; but now is the time to remember that old adage, 
“Button to the chin ’til May be in. . .” and to have all the cast-off gar- 
ments cleaned and stuffed into a duffle bag and shipped to Church World 
Service. Write to the War Relief Committee, 803 Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia, for a duffle bag, and shipping port address. 


Commencement Days are here! What shall we give those from whom 
we receive graduation exercises invitations? Here is a suggestion: Write 
for a catalog from the Presbyterian Book Store, Box 1176, Richmond 9, 
Virginia, and then give books. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e The articles on the General 
Assembly’s Training School. 
Through them its work, its 
spirit, its graduates become very 
real. You will find a good illus- 
tration for a talk in “An 
Ecumenical Pipe Organ.” 

sca sh 
e The 1948 Birthday Offering. 
Two Assembly-wide training 
centers are linked together and 
a great opportunity given to the 
Woman's Auxiliary to further 
the work of training leaders. 

——-> -—- 
e Montreat and its needs. Mon- 
treat, which has given so much 
to the Church, asks that it be 
equipped to render even better 
service in the future. Several 
articles show its needs. 

en aed - 
e The article by Rev. Knox 
Poole on Louisiana. There are 
many interesting facts and inci- 
dents about Louisiana in the 
article. 





ooo 2 ———= 
e “Significant Developments in 
Religious Education ‘Through- 
out the Assembly.” What is 
being done? Is this work thril- 
ling? Is it worth while? Read 
the reports given to the Field 
Council in Orlando. 

- Hp  - 
e “Day Camping and _ the 
Church,” by Reynold Carlson. 
Day camping provides an excep- 
tional opportunity for learning 
and for personality development. 


e “Using the Summer,” by Olive 
Smith. The writer describes 
plans for summer activities and 
lists sources for securing neces- 
sary materials. 
a a 
e “These Souls Are Mine,” 
by J. Benton Rhoades. Mr. 
Rhoades, a missionary of the 
Church of the Brethren, de- 
scribes in conversational form 
the difficulties faced by a Prot- 
estant missionary in a Roman 
Catholic country. 
a 

e “The Issues for Amsterdam,” 
' by Robert S. Bilheimer. This 
article describes the material in 
preparation for the first Assem- 
bly of the World Council of 
Churches to be held in Amster- 
dam next August. 
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Did you know—that 
The General Assembly’s Training School is the largest Presbyterian 
school of its kind for preparing Christian workers in America? 
Montreat is our only Assembly-wide conference center offering inspira- 
tion and training for volunteer Christian workers? 


The 1948 Birthday Objective 


General Assembly’s Training School- 


Mountain Retreat Association 


ACH May the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
iz Presbyterian Church, U. S., looks forward to 

the observance of another birthday, thus con- 
tinuing a custom which was started twenty-six years 
ago when the Auxiliary was ten years old. Through- 
out these years one plan has been adhered to— 
that of having the offering alternate yearly between 
the home field and the foreign field. This is the 
year for the work at home and the 1948 Birthday 
Objective is twofold: The General Assembly’s Train- 
ing School, Richmond, Virginia; and Mountain 
Retreat Association, Montreat, North Carolina. 

These two agencies of the General Assembly 
serve our Church as our only Assembly-wide institu- 
tions where lay workers are prepared for both 
volunteer service in the Church and Christian 
vocations. 

The Church is facing a challenging hour. The 
foundations of the world have been shaken. Such 
a day offers the Church a great opportunity. To 
meet the issues of our day the Church must have 
inspiring leaders and competent workers—many 
more than are now available. 

Our Church is sounding the call to advance. The 
Presbyterian Program of Progress calls the con- 
stuituency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., to prove 
to a stricken world their faith that Christ is the only 
answer! In evangelism, stewardship, Christian edu- 
cation, and home and foreign missions we are chal- 
lenged to plan more largely and go boldly forward. 
Several years ago, commenting on the need for 
competent workers in every area of Christian effort, 
‘ prominent publication stated: “The training of 


lay workers, particularly women, must become a 
major concern of the Church.” 

Every agency of our Church is girding itself for 
greater endeavors. It is fitting, therefore, that 
through the 1948 Birthday Gift the women of our 
Church are given the opportunity to have a share 
in a program of expansion for the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School and Montreat which will enable these 
two institutions to increase their distinctive con- 
tributions to Christ and His Church by enlarging 
the number of those prepared for service. 


The Assembly’s Training School Prepares 
for Christian Vocations 

Every young Christian should face prayerfully 
the decision as to how God would have him use his 
life. God is calling young people to devote their 
lives to Christian service. The opportunities were 
never greater; the need was never more urgent. 

There is a steadily increasing appeal for com- 
petent Christian workers, especially trained for spe- 
cial tasks in the work of the Kingdom. New doors 
are opening to a variety of inviting vocations. 
Churches are looking for directors of religious edu- 
cation and leaders of young people. Pastors are seek- 
ing assistants and secretaries. Church kindergartens 
are springing up and inquiring for workers quali- 
fied to help mold the lives of little children. Presby- 
teries and synods are asking for Sunday-school 
extension workers. There is a great and growing 
demand for teachers of Bible in schools and col- 
leges. The need for well-qualified Christian workers 
among students in colleges and universities is in- 
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creasing. Mission fields at home and abroad are 
calling for young men and women who will con- 
secrate their lives to Christian service as a vocation. 

Success in such fields of Christian services requires 
thorough preparations as well as natural and spirit- 
ual gifts. The Christian leader should be as well 
prepared for her task as the physician or engineer 
is prepared for his. 

With a generation of experience behind it, the 
Training School offers study and training designed 
to make its students more efficient workmen in the 
cause of Christ. A testimony of the value of the As- 
sembly’s Training School in foreign fields has been 
given by Dr. C. Darsy FuLTON, Executive Secretary 
of Foreign Missions: 


It is doubtful whether the Church at large realizes the all 
but indispensable place the General Assembly’s Training 
School occupies in equipping and preparing young people to 
be foreign missionaries. The records show that sixty-eight of 
our missionaries have received their full professional train- 
ing at the Assembly's Training School, and one hundred 
others have taken courses there while on furlough. No other 
institution is as well suited to the task of giving young 
women who are looking forward to missionary service the 
type of preparation they need to make them most effective 
and suitable as missionaries of the Presbyterian Church. 
Without the Assembly’s Training School, our Foreign Mis- 
sions Committee would be confronted by a problem in the 
training of its candidates. No other institution, however ex- 
cellent, is prepared to meet our particular need as satis- 
factorily. 


Among many other interesting testimonies are: 


The maintenance of the Assembly’s Training School, in my 
judgment, is imperative if we are to meet the increasing 
demand for lay leadership among our young people and 
answer the calls in the ever-expanding areas of Bible teaching. 


—ReEv. S. M. Giascow, D.D. 


I have tried Assembly’s Training School graduates in city, 
town, and country churches, and out in the roughest places. 
They succeed everywhere, because of their Christian person- 
ality, zeal, training, and faith. 

—Rev. O. G. Jones, D.D. 


For the past twelve years our Church has not been without 
the ministry of workers who have studied at the Training 
School. They have served in different capacities, as Young 
People’s Workers, Directors of Religious Education, Church 
Visitors, Bible Teachers, and Church Secretaries. A considera- 
tion of the work that has been accomplished leads one to the 
conclusion that in the Training School we have an answer 
to the question of the complex needs and expanding program 
of the modern church. 

—Rev. E. B. McGukin, D.D. 


I know of no institution in our Church that has opened 
the door for service for women more than A. T. S., or en- 
riched the Church more than the work which its graduates 
are doing. 

—Mrs. W. C. Winssoroucu, Secretary-Emeritus, 
Committee on Woman’s Work (1929-1940) 


(Mrs. Winsborough, founder of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and 
serving as Secretary of Woman’s Work, 1912-1929, was a great 
moving spirit in the beginning of the Birthday Observance.) 
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Indeed, not only do the graduates of the Train. 
ing School serve efficiently throughout the Church 
in a professional way, but when a graduate marries 
and establishes her home she continues to give her. 
self in service on the non-professional basis. Hun- 
dreds of these graduates will be found among the 
personnel of officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Thus the influence of the School continues. 


Montreat Inspires and Trains for 
Christian Service 

Montreat, that magical spot in the majestic 
mountains of western North Carolina, is our of. 
ficial Church home. Founded to encourage and 
promote religious conferences and conventions, 
Montreat has grown from a “camp ground where 
space was provided if you cared to come and pitch 
a tent,” to the place of influence it is today.. 

Never at any time has Montreat failed to keep 
the highest standards and goals for its many con- 
ferences, training schools, leadership schools, forums, 
and other religious programs. Never has Montreat 
failed to provide the ideal place for the Christian 
family to vacation and grow physically and 
spiritually. 

What comparisons can be made today! The 
“early” Montreat with a hotel to accommodate 125, 
guests! A small church across from the post office! 
A few houses! Year by year Montreat grew, and in 
1907 Hotel Alba was built and a frame auditorium 
seating 800 people was erected. 

The physical growth of places and persons is al- 
ways necessary and important, but it is rather 
secondary when compared with the spiritual growth. 
The value of Montreat as a great Church con- 
ference center was seen from the beginning. The 
dramatic story of the growth of Montreat is given 
in the April SuRVEy. 

Montreat has made and continues to make a 
unique contribution to the Church. It was here in 
the summer of 1912 that steps were taken to effect 
the organization of Woman’s Work which had been 
approved by the 1912 General Assembly. It is here 
that the General Assembly usually meets to formu- 
late the plans for our Church’s part in the great 
ongoing work in Christ’s Kingdom. It is here that 
volunteer workers in all phases of church work re- 
ceive training. It is here that our Foreign Mission 
Committee through its Candidate Department has 
for several years carried on a language school for 
new missionaries preparing for foreign service. It 
is in Montreat that vision is enlarged, stimulating 
personalities encountered, religious experiences 
deepened. Many a Christian worker has been more 
fully claimed for the Master’s use after a visit to 
Montreat. It is here that responsibility of leader- 
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ship is stressed and direction given for carrying on 
that leadership. 

What Montreat has meant in the past will only 
be surpassed by what it can mean in the future. 
The new hotel will mean more people can be housed 
and fed, more people can be trained for Christian 
service. Every new addition, every phase of ex- 
pansion will mean a more efficient Church to serve 
the cause of Christ in the world. 

It is always pleasant to recall that the women, 
through a portion of the first Birthday Gift, gave 
the Montreat gateway—the symbol of entrance into 
a “place set apart, dedicated to our Lord and His 
work.” Thus by giving our gifts this birthday we 
will have a share in continuing the work of the 
far-visioned pioneers who first saw Montreat’s pos- 
sibilities. 

Many times what “people say” carries more weight 
than all the formal advertising that might be at- 
tempted and here are a few testimonies * regarding 
Montreat: 


Our Montreat cottage gives this Presbyterian family on 
vacation physical and spiritual advantages unparalleled. Ours 


were missionary-born children accustomed to wide interests’ 


and relationships. To keep them away from further develop- 
ment along these lines would be unfortunate, if not unworthy, 
of thoughtful parents. Montreat gives all the family a chance 
to keep alert to the things of Christ, the Church, and the 
world. 


—Harry H. Bryan 


One of the many things that have made a deep impression 
upon my life for the best, as a young person spending the 
summer months in Montreat, has been the associations I have 
had with other young people from all over our Southern 
Presbyterian Church, through the young peoples’ club and 
summer conferences, and with the foreign missionaries on 
furlough. Such associations have directly influenced me to 
nig my life to Christ for service on the foreign mission 
eld. 


—GENE NIsBET LINDLER 


The best thing for me as a young person growing up at 
Montreat was the vision received, from other young people 
and adult leaders, of the importance of God’s Kingdom, and 
from the training courses, the effective methods of doing His 
work. My husband, who is a Lutheran minister (Tacoma, 


i iiceaeeiaihiaincina 


"Reprinted from The Presbyterian Outlook. 


Washington), says he converted me, but I’m sure I’m teaching 
a lot of Lutherans to do things the Presbyterian way. 


—LILLIAN Cooper (Mrs. OLIN G.) DASHER 


To our General Assembly, Montreat is like an oasis in a 
desert: a place for spiritual refreshing; an atmosphere of 
Christian fellowship of oneness; a place for making new friends 
and exchanging ideas and experiences helpful in building up 
the waste places in our own lives and in doing a better job 
in our local church’s program. 

—J. A. KELLENBERGER 
MONTREAT— 

Unites in Christian fellowship representatives from our 

entire Assembly; 

Provides training in the whole work of the Church; 

Gives inspiration that lifts to higher levels of living and 

serving; 

Presents opportunity for a renewed vision of Christ; 

Joins together east and west, north and south—touching 

the world for Christ. 
—JANIE W. McGAUGHEY 


Since January, 1948, the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
has carried articles each month on the 1948 Birthday 
Objective. If you have not read these articles, get 
your past numbers and spend “an evening with 
the Survey” reading about A. T. S. and Montreat. 

However, this article—or any article for that mat- 
ter—can but poorly visualize the vast opportunities 
this twofold Birthday Objective presents. Invest- 
ments made in lives are difficult to record on paper, 
but the influence is far-reaching and lasting. 

The General Assembly’s Training School and 
Montreat are peculiarly linked in service to our 
Church. Both deal in life investments! Both have 
as their paramount aim—“preparing for Christian 
service.” 

How can YOU help? By making your Birthday | 
Offering a generous one! Say to yourself as you 
plan for your gift—“My gift will be a life invest- 
ment!” Remember the plan of distribution: 

60% of the first $100,000 to Assembly’s Train- 

ing School 

40% to Mountain Retreat Association 

All gifts above $100,000 to Assembly’s Training 

School 

And, by all means, remember that investments 
pay dividends according to the amount invested! 

Happy birthday, Woman’s Auxiliary! 


Supplementary Article for May Circle Program 


MAY, 1948 
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The 1948 Birthday Objective, one recipient of which is the Assembly’s Training School, 


will benefit students like the ones mentioned in this article. 


Drawn by a Common Aim 





The 1947-48 Student Council at Assembly’s Training School. Left to right, Ida Schultz, Texas; 
Louise Farrior, North Carolina; DeVere Maxwell, Alabama; Isabel Rogers, Florida; Catherine 
Jean Boand, Texas; Nancy Johnson, Louisiana; and Jane Bea Williams, Florida. Bagby Photo. 


NE of the things I like best about A. T. S. is 
() the wonderful fellowship among the girls 
here. They come from all sections of this 
country and from foreign countries, typical college 
girls, but all working together toward the com- 
mon goal of preparation for greater service.” 
This is the way a member of the Junior class 
expressed her impression of the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School, and it represents a significant element 
of the school’s atmosphere. There is a wide variety 
in background, education, and experience among 
the students gathered here, but while individual 
differences are recognized and appreciated, the 
group is unified by the bonds of Christian fellow- 
ship, a devotion to the cause of Christ, and a desire 
to serve Him. 
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A study of student files reveals some interesting 
facts about the young women in the student body 
which this year numbers one hundred and twenty- 
six. For instance, these students come from 17 states 
and three foreign countries—Brazil, China, and 
France. The state furnishing the largest number is 
North Carolina, with 21 enrolled. Strangely enough, 
faraway Texas ties with Virginia, the school’s home 
state, for second place with 16 students from each 
state. Tennessee comes next with 14, followed by 
South Carolina with 13. Florida is represented by 
8 young women and West Virginia by 7. Other 
states are represented by fewer students each. 

Five of our Church’s missionary families have 
daughters in the Training School and there are two 
missionaries enrolled. One is on furlough from 
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Brazil, and the other, forced to leave China be- 
cause of the war, is taking her master’s degree in 
English Bible. In addition to the five daughters of 
missionaries, there are 12 daughters of ministers. 

The young women in the student body represent 
about 65 different colleges and universities, and 
60% of them have bachelor’s degrees. Two have 
taken master’s degrees. 

Two students have completed nurse’s training. 
One served as a Navy nurse and expects to go to 
the mission field. Five students are attending the 
Training School on the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

Besides three branches of the Presbyterian 
Church—the Southern, the Northern, and the As- 
sociate Reformed—the following denominations are 
represented by one student each: French Reformed, 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, Moravian, and the 
Church of Christ in China. 

It is interesting to observe that 35 young women 
came to the Training School following college gradu- 
ation, and 26 came after two years of college work. 
Eight students had experience as directors of reli- 
gious education prior to coming to the Training 
School, and 59 had teaching, business, or nursing 
experience. 

Those elected by the students as student body 
officers and members of the student council are: 
Ida Schultz, Texas, with teaching and business ex- 
perience, junior representative; Louise Farrior, 
North Carolina, with ten years teaching experience, 
vice president; DeVere Maxwell, Alabama, graduate 
of the University of Alabama, president of the 
student body; Isabel Rogers, Florida, A.B. from 
Florida State College, M.A. in political science from 
the University of Virginia, junior representative; 
Catherine Jean Boand, Texas, minister’s daughter, 
graduate of Trinity University, leader in young 
People’s work, junior representative; Nancy John- 
son, Louisiana, A.B. from Sophie Newcomb, M.A. 
In physical education from Peabody, teaching ex- 
perience, 214 years of service in the WAVES, treas- 
urer; Jane Bea Williams, Florida, cum laude grad- 
uate of Florida State College, with experience as 
Red Cross case worker, secretary. 

Students and visitors are constantly commenting 
upon the spirit that pervades the atmosphere at 
A. T. S. The following are typical of the state- 
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Christian Family Week 


Sty Christian Family Week theme for May 2-9, 1948, 
is “Christ, the Center of Home Life.” 

A devotional booklet entitled “Christian Family Week, 
May 2-9, 1948,” is available for use during this week. 
It contains: eight devotionals on the general theme, 
“What Homes are Made Of”; suggestions for family 
living; family prayer suggestions; and ideas for a 
Family-Night-at-Home. You may secure these booklets 
from your nearest Presbyterian Book Store, 8 North 
Sixth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia, or 1814 Main Street, 
Dallas 1, Texas. The price is $3.50 per hundred. 

At this low price, any adult group could supply one 
of these devotionals to every family in their local 
church. This would be a worthy project for your group 
and an especially appropriate one, since special em- 
phasis is being given to “The Christian Home” in adult 
work in 1948-49. 











ments made by many students about their life and 
work there: 

“I shall never cease to give thanks to God for 
guiding me here. The spiritual as well as mental 
growth and the wonderful fellowship with true 
friends in Christ will always be invaluable to me.” 

“After teaching for three years I was asked to 
become a director of religious education. I wanted 
to do this type of work, and even though untrained, 
I accepted the position. At the end of two years 
when the minister resigned, I also resigned, and 
realizing more than ever how badly I needed more 
training, I decided to come to AT. 

“The courses have widened the horizons of my 
mind and understanding. The fellowship with stu- 
dents and faculty has enlarged my heart. After 18 
months in local church work, I felt an acute need 
for help that went deeper than mere techniques 
and methods. At A. T. S. I am finding those prin- 
ciples and basic ideas that I needed to undergird 
the work.” 

“Upon my arrival at the Training School, I felt 
as if this was a ‘home away from home.’ As the 
student body is small, it is like one happy Christian 
family, with the faculty members and students per- 
sonally interested in the success and happiness of 
each other, and with a common goal, to find and 
prepare for the place where one can best serve 
Christ.” 
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A story for Children’s Foreign Mission Day— 
“Planting Christian Seed at Picalqui,” by Mrs. Paul H. Streich 
Printed on page 227. 
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Statements from Auxiliary Friendship Students who attended the Assembly’s 
Training School, one of the recipients of the 1948 Birthday Offering. 


“What the 


Assembly’s Training School 


Means to Me” 


HEN we think of a home, our attitude and 

W mood are different from what they are when 

we think of some other places. We feel a 
kind of love, care, joy, and security, and we can rest 
ourselves in it. This is just what the Assembly’s 
Training School means to me as well as to many 
girls. 

“One of the most important tests of real religion 
is how true it is to life, how it affects individual 
living and collective living. Jesus says: “The king- 
dom of God is in the midst of you.’ Christianity is 
a transforming power which enables people to live 
together as in Paradise. One needs to experience 
religion before one can witness to others its vital 
message, and try to help others to live happily. 
The Assembly’s Training School is the place in 
which we find that the Kingdom of God in the 
midst of people is possible. 

“The training here is academic as well as spirit- 
ual. We are taught to dig deep into the Scriptures 
and other subjects, but at the same time we never 
lose the inspiration which the classroom brings. 
Cold brain and warm heart go together. 

“The realization that Christ is the only answer 
to the problem and need of the present world 
pervades this campus. Problems of every kind are 
brought to our attention, and we participate in 
trying to help solve.them. The world-wide view and 
the zeal among us inspire one to be ready to serve, 
and sacrifice, if need be. 

“Since the first day I entered the school, I have 
felt that this is a place where the grace of God is 
abundantly shown. Through the love which He 
puts in the hearts of many Christians we are 
enabled to enjoy the privileges here. The love which 
works in these people is working in us too. The 
hard effort which they are making is a continuous 
inspiration to us to get better preparation for the 
cause of Jesus Christ. It is my hope when I return 
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to China to take back with me to the Bible Teach- 
ers’ Training School in Nanking something of the 
help and inspiration which I am receiving at the 
Assembly’s Training School.” 
CAROLINE CHEN 
Nanking, China 


HE privilege of at- 
"T tending the As- 

sembly’s ‘Training 
School was the biggest 
blessing of my life, be- 
cause I not only learned 
about Christianity from 
books but also saw it 
practiced in the lives of 
my teachers and com- 
panions. 

“After finishing at the 
school, I returned to 
Mexico and continued 
as general secretary of my Presbyterial until last 
year. The Literature Committee of the Mission 
asked me to take up the preparation of Children’s 
and Women’s literature in Spanish. I am illustrat- 
ing the Sunday-school lessons for the flannel board 
and have translated some Bible studies for the 
women and some Bible stories for children. 

“I am very happy that the Birthday Offering is 
for my school.” 





Miss Eufemia Manjarrez 


EUFEMIA MANJARREZ 
Mexico 


BELIEVE the Training School is the place for 

] those who have given their lives to the Master 
and who want to learn how to serve Him better. 
“The Bible classes have been a real inspiration 
to me, and I have increased my knowledge of the 
Scriptures a great deal. It is a joy to sit in class and 
study the books of the Bible, each in the light of its 
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background, and to find its meaning for us today. 
We receive not only technical instruction as to how 
to approach the Scriptures, but through this in- 
struction we also come to a closer relationship with 
God and to a deeper insight into His love and jus- 
tice. Everyday problems, doubts, and questions are 
brought to class; the professors try to help the stu- 
dents, using illustrations and past experiences to 
clarify matters. Hours are spent in research work, 
studying commentaries; critics and scholars are dis- 
cussed and only that which is in accordance with 
the Bible is accepted and recommended. 

“The fellowship and fun are available. We enjoy 
living together as one big happy family. We realize 
that we owe this unity of spirit to Christ, in whose 
love there is ‘no East or West . . . no South or 
North.’ We all have the same goal, as expressed by 
our theme: ‘Appointed to Serve.’ 

“I have learned to admire my fellow students in 
their everyday living—how freely they give and take, 
how wide-world-minded they are in their thinking, 
and how ready they are to help one another! I have 
had the pleasure of serving this year on the Spiritual 
Life Committee, and the experience of planning 
together for the spiritual life of our School has 
enriched my own life very much. In all our work we 
realize more and more how much we need to grow 
toward God, and are fully aware of the improve- 
ments that we hope will take place in our lives. 

“I want to express again my sincere appreciation 
to the beloved women of the Presbyterian Church 
for making possible my coming to this School. Being 
here has been a real blessing to me, and I hope will 
also be a blessing to the people of Brazil as I try to 
pass on to others what I have experienced during 
these wonderful days at A. T. S.” 

EDLA OLIVEIRA 


Brazil 


HE most lasting 

impression made on 

me by A. T. S. was 
the strangely different, 
warmly Christian atmos- 
phere to be found among 
my fellow students and 
the faculty. Such an 
atmosphere of happy 
Christian fellowship 
builds for me a_ basis 
for a life that must be 
lived among all kinds ot —— 
of people in all kinds of Mrs. Raymond B. Spivey 
situations, a basis that helps one weather storms 


= otherwise might well shatter dreams and 
ideals. 
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“Of course, the preparation for work asa D. R. E. 
meant much to me as well. And although it was 
used in that capacity for only a short period, my 
two years at A. T. S. form a good background for 
work in National Missions here in Alaska, where 
the minister’s wife must be a general, all-around 
assistant and leader in the church program in which 
Christian Education plays the leading role. 

“I am deeply grateful for the preparation re- 
ceived in the three Church schools I attended; ‘but 
the greatest of these’ is A. T. S.” 

JUANITA O’BANNON (Mrs. RAYMOND B.) SPIVEY 


Alaska 
MERICA still lives 
A within me_ with 
her reality, for my 
life spent in America is 
a part of my present self. 
And I am exceedingly 
grateful to the Presby- 
terian Committee on 
Woman's Work for open- 
ing the way for me to 
participate in the en- 
riching fellowship with 
the Christians in Amer- 
ica. My life at the As- Miss Tamiko Okamura 
sembly’s Training School put me right into the 
reality of Christian fellowship and appreciation of 
the living problem of the Church in the States. 

“I was overwhelmed with joy to hear that A. T. S. 
was going to be one of the objectives of the Auxil- 
iary Birthday Offering for 1948. Indeed, A. T. S. 
means a warm home to me, and the lasting memory 
of my life in that institution is always fragrant with 
the atmosphere of Christian love and thoughtful- 
ness that predominates A. T. S. 

“I am now holding a position in the Theological 
College for Girls in. Tokyo, the only school author- 
ized by the United Church in Japan besides the 
one for the boys. Some of the graduates are preach- 
ing in their churches, and some of them are working 
as assistant pastors, and some are teaching the 
Bible.” 





TAMIKO OKAMURA 
Tokyo, Japan 


HAT A. T. S. has meant to me is more than 

\) I can express with words. Though I had 
known Christ as my personal Saviour and 
Friend, and though I had the Christian faith before 
I went to the Training School, it was there that I 
came to know Him as I had never known Him 
before. There, in the Christian atmosphere that 

(Continued on page 203) 








































































Statements from Auxiliary Friendship Students who attended the Assembly’s 
Training School, one of the recipients of the 1948 Birthday Offering. 


“What the 


Assembly’s Training School 


Means to Me” 


HEN we think of a home, our attitude and 

WV mood are different from what they are when 

we think of some other places. We feel a 
kind of love, care, joy, and security, and we can rest 
ourselves in it. This is just what the Assembly’s 
Training School means to me as well as to many 
girls. 

“One of the most important tests of real religion 
is how true it is to life, how it affects individual 
living and collective living. Jesus says: “The king- 
dom of God is in the midst of you.’ Christianity is 
a transforming power which enables people to live 
together as in Paradise. One needs to experience 
religion before one can witness to others its vital 
message, and try to help others to live happily. 
The Assembly’s Training School is the place in 
which we find that the Kingdom of God in the 
midst of people is possible. 

“The training here is academic as well as spirit- 
ual. We are taught to dig deep into the Scriptures 
and other subjects, but at the same time we never 
lose the inspiration which the classroom brings. 
Cold brain and warm heart go together. 

“The realization that Christ is the only answer 
to the problem and need of the present world 
pervades this campus. Problems of every kind are 
brought to our attention, and we participate in 
trying to help solve,them. The world-wide view and 
the zeal among us inspire one to be ready to serve, 
and sacrifice, if need be. 

“Since the first day I entered the school, I have 
felt that this is a place where the grace of God is 
abundantly shown. Through the love which He 
puts in the hearts of many Christians we are 
enabled to enjoy the privileges here. The love which 
works in these people is working in us too. The 
hard effort which they are making is a continuous 
inspiration to us to get better preparation for the 
cause of Jesus Christ. It is my hope when I return 
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to China to take back with me to the Bible Teach- 
ers’ Training School in Nanking something of the 
help and inspiration which I am receiving at the 
Assembly’s Training School.” 
CAROLINE CHEN 
Nanking, China 


HE privilege of at- 
"T tending the As- 

sembly’s Training 
School was the biggest 
blessing of my life, be- 
cause I not only learned 
about Christianity from 
books but also saw it 
practiced in the lives of 
my teachers and com- 
panions. 

“After finishing at the 
school, I returned to 
Mexico and continued 
as general secretary of my Presbyterial until last 
year. The Literature Committee of the Mission 
asked me to take up the preparation of Children’s 
and Women’s literature in Spanish. I am illustrat- 
ing the Sunday-school lessons for the flannel board 
and have translated some Bible studies for the 
women and some Bible stories for children. 

“I am very happy that the Birthday Offering is 


for my school.” 





Miss Eufemia Manjarrez 


EUFEMIA MANJARREZ 
Mexico 


BELIEVE the Training School is the place for 

| those who have given their lives to the Master 
and who want to learn how to serve Him better. 
“The Bible classes have been a real inspiration 
to me, and I have increased my knowledge of the 
Scriptures a great deal. It is a joy to sit in class and 
study the books of the Bible, each in the light of its 
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background, and to find its meaning for us today. 
We receive not only technical instruction as to how 
to approach the Scriptures, but through this in- 
struction we also come to a Closer relationship with 
God and to a deeper insight into His love and jus- 
tice. Everyday problems, doubts, and questions are 
brought to class; the professors try to help the stu- 
dents, using illustrations and past experiences to 
darify matters. Hours are spent in research work, 
studying commentaries; critics and scholars are dis- 
cussed and only that which is in accordance with 
the Bible is accepted and recommended. 

“The fellowship and fun are available. We enjoy 
living together as one big happy family. We realize 
that we owe this unity of spirit to Christ, in whose 
love there is ‘no East or West . . . no South or 
North.’ We all have the same goal, as expressed by 
our theme: ‘Appointed to Serve.’ 

“I have learned to admire my fellow students in 
their everyday living—how freely they give and take, 
how wide-world-minded they are in their thinking, 
and how ready they are to help one another! I have 
had the pleasure of serving this year on the Spiritual 
Life Committee, and the experience of planning 
together for the spiritual life of our School has 
enriched my own life very much. In all our work we 
realize more and more how much we need to grow 
toward God, and are fully aware of the improve- 
ments that we hope will take place in our lives. 

“I want to express again my sincere appreciation 
to the beloved women of the Presbyterian Church 
for making possible my coming to this School. Being 
here has been a real blessing to me, and I hope will 
also be a blessing to the people of Brazil as I try to 
pass on to others what I have experienced during 
these wonderful days at A. T. S.” 

EDLA OLIVEIRA 


Brazil 


HE most lasting 

impression made on 

me by A. T. S. was 
the strangely different, 
warmly Christian atmos- 
phere to be found among 
my fellow students and 
the faculty. Such an 
atmosphere of happy 
Christian fellowship 
builds for me a_ basis 
for a life that must be 
lived among all kinds i | 
of people in all kinds of Mrs. Raymond B. Spivey 
situations, a basis that helps one weather storms 
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“Of course, the preparation for work asa D. R. E. 
meant much to me as well. And although it was 
used in that capacity for only a short period, my 
two years at A. T. S. form a good background for 
work in National Missions here in Alaska, where 
the minister’s wife must be a general, all-around 
assistant and leader in the church program in which 
Christian Education plays the leading role. 

“I am deeply grateful for the preparation re- 
ceived in the three Church schools I attended; ‘but 
the greatest of these’ is A. T. S.” 

JUANITA O’BANNON (Mrs. RAYMOND B.) SPIVEY 


Alaska 
MERICA still lives 
A within me_ with 
her reality, for my 
life spent in America is 
a part of my present self. 
And I am exceedingly 
grateful to the Presby- 
terian Committee on 
Woman’s Work for open- 
ing the way for me to 
participate in the en- 
riching fellowship with 
the Christians in Amer- 
ica. My life at the As- Miss Tamiko Okamura 
sembly’s Training School put me right into the 
reality of Christian fellowship and appreciation of 
the living problem of the Church in the States. 

“I was overwhelmed with joy to hear that A. T. S. 
was going to be one of the objectives of the Auxil- 
iary Birthday Offering for 1948. Indeed, A. T. S. 
means a warm home to me, and the lasting memory 
of my life in that institution is always fragrant with 
the atmosphere of Christian love and thoughtful- 
ness that predominates A. T. S. 

“T am now holding a position in the Theological 
College for Girls in, Tokyo, the only school author- 
ized by the United Church in Japan besides the 
one for the boys. Some of the graduates are preach- 
ing in their churches, and some of them are working 
as assistant pastors, and some are teaching the 
Bible.” 





TTAMIKO OKAMURA 
Tokyo, Japan 


HAT A. T. S. has meant to me is more than 
I can express with words. Though I had 
known Christ as my personal Saviour and 
Friend, and though I had the Christian faith before 
I went to the Training School, it was there that I 
came to know Him as I had never known Him 
before. There, in the Christian atmosphere that 
(Continued on page 203) 
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A story of interest from the 
Assembly’s Training School, one of the 
objectives of the 1948 Birthday Gift..... 


An Ecumenical 


Pipe Organ 


AVE you ever seen an ecumenical pipe organ? 
No? Well, come to the Assembly’s Training 


School and we can show you one. Here is the 
story of how it came to be built. 

When the Department of Music was established 
at the Assembly’s Training School in the fall of 
1938, with James R. Sydnor at its head, the Train- 
ing School had no pipe organ. It immediately be- 
came apparent that there was great need for such 
an instrument. A number of students desired organ 
lessons and, of course, an organ would add much 
beauty to the services of worship in the chapel. 
But an organ of proper size and quality would cost 
at least $5,000, and the Training School had no 
such sum to put into it. Mr. Sydnor has given the 
following account of the way in which the problem 
was solved. 

“To begin with,” he says, “we secured permission 
to teach the students with the First Presbyterian 
Church organ. (I was organist and choir director 
there at the time.) But on a cold, gloomy November 
afternoon, how would you like to spend half an 
hour on the bus reaching the church, then to prac- 
tice for an hour in a half-heated church, and to re- 
turn home on another crowded bus? How much 
better it would be to have an organ for our own 
chapel! Then the students could reach the console 
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Prof. James R. Sydnor, head of the Department of Music at 

the Assembly’s Training School, giving a lesson to one of the 

A. T. S. students on the “ecumenical” pipe organ described 
in the accompanying article. Bagby Photo. 


in a few minutes instead of half an hour. The 
chapel would always be well lighted and heated. 
But where were we going to secure $5,000 to buy 
the organ? 

“A local organ builder happened to mention to 
me one day that the large All Saints Episcopal 
Church had rebuilt several organs and had a great 
many parts left over. After looking over this surplus 
equipment with him, the idea suddenly dawned, 
‘Why not build the organ yourself?’ 

“Dr. Paisley, then president of the Training 
School, approved the idea and approached the 
Vestry of All Saints Church with a view to securing 
the organ parts. The Vestry graciously gave all this 
equipment to the Training School. You should 
have seen the amazing assortment of parts which 
arrived—several blowers and motors, a three-manual 
console, wind chests, wires, hundreds of pipes! A 
book on organ construction was read and I was 
ready to begin work. 
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“The pipes were laid out in sets on the floor of 
the chapel. Since some of the pipes had parts likely 
to rust, it was important that they not be blown; so 
a sign was laid over the pipes—‘Do Not Blow!’ 
Like the ‘Wet Paint’ signs, this advice was not a 
complete success. Some adventurous souls simply 
had to see what sort of sound the pipes made. It 
was discovered that by removing the sign not nearly 
as many people blew the pipes. ‘The idea of blowing 
the pipes simply did not occur to them. 

“We did not have all the pipes needed to give a 
well-balanced blend of tone, so we began to look 
around among local churches for spare sets of pipes. 
Here is where the ‘ecumenicity’ comes in. From a 
local Roman Catholic church we bought a fine 
rank of diapason pipes. The First Presbyterian 
Church had stored its pipe organ temporarily. The 
deacons loaned two sets of reed pipes to us. Here 
in a Presbyterian Training School we were to have 
pipes from an Episcopal, Roman Catholic, and 
Presbyterian church making music together in praise 
of God. 


“After two or three months of steady work the 
organ was ready for its maiden concert. The Vestry 
of All Saints Church were honored guests and the 
chapel was filled with eager listeners. Everyone knew 
that the organ was homemade and was curious to 
hear exactly how it would sound. Naturally I was 
a little anxious that everything should go well. The 
organ behaved beautifully and some glorious music 
poured from the many throats of the instrument. 
The congregation seemed highly pleased. I do recall 
one humorous incident. At a certain moment in the 
concert I pulled out a knob to change the tone of 
the organ. I must have pulled too energetically be- 
cause the entire knob came out! It slipped from 
my hand and slithered noisily across the chapel 
floor. A gentle titter came from my friends in the 
crowd. I frankly was relieved that nothing more 
serious happened during the concert. 

“For nine years it has been my privilege to teach 
scores of talented Training School students to play 
‘the king of instruments,’ using this homemade 
‘ecumenical’ organ for lessons and practice.” 





“What the Assembly’s Training School Means to Me” 


(Continued from page 201) 


fills the place, and under the guidance of the men 
and women of God that constitute the faculty, my 
convictions became stronger, my faith was deepened, 
my spiritual life attained new heights, and I felt as 
never before the joy and happiness of true Christian 
fellowship. There, in a mountaintop experience, the 
vision of the need of my people and of the service 
that He would have me render to them became 
very clear. There, for the first time, I saw a total 
picture of our Church and its whole program of 
work. There I met and became acquainted with 
the consecrated leaders of our Church, and with 
many other fine Christians from all over the As- 
sembly, all of whom have been a blessing and an 
inspiration to me. But, above all else, it was at 
A. T. $. that I learned how to study the Bible; 
where I first sensed the inexhaustible treasures of 
God’s Word; and where I discovered that the study 
of the Scriptures can be a real adventure that need 
hot ever lose its thrill, but that will grow more 
interesting, exciting, and profitable with time. I can 
never thank my Lord enough for having given me 
the opportunity of going to the Training School, 
and I will never cease to praise Him for such an 
institution as the Assembly’s Training School. 
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“Since graduating from the Training School I 
have had the privilege of serving as Director of 
Religious Education in the Texas-Mexican Presby- 
tery. In this capacity, I have been working with 
the Presbytery’s Committee of Religious Education 
in the organization and administration of the Pro- 
gram of Religious Education in the Presbytery and 
in the local churches. As the greatest need of our 
Mexican churches is that of trained leaders, I give 
most of my time to enlisting and training leaders 
in the local churches. A considerable amount of 
time is devoted to evangelistic work, and also to the 
translation of program materials, for which there 
is a sore need in our field. 

“I find increasing satisfaction and joy in my 
work, and there is much that is encouraging. But 
the most encouraging thing of all is to see that many 
Mexican young people are dedicating their lives to 
the work of the Church. There are now six young 
ladies that have expressed their desire to go into 
full-time Christian service, and we hope that all of 
them will go to the Training School.” 


BEATRICE FERNANDEZ 
El Paso, Texas 
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These and all other A. T. S. alumnae will be grateful, on behalf of their Alma Mater, ing | 
for that portion of the 1948 Birthday Gift which will go to Assembly’s Training School... . pis 
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Ten A. T. S. alumnae on the staff of Executive Committee of Religious Education and Publication. Standing, left to right: : 
Miss Orene MclIlwain, Miss Henrietta Thompson, Miss Audrey Faber, Miss Mary Sue Pobst, Miss Elizabeth Glasscock, terial 
Miss Bessie Lewis. Seated: Miss Janet Welton, Miss Mary Virginia Robinson, Miss Annie Laurie Newton, Miss Alice Hover. Robi 
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“Boo! 
AST year ten alumnae of the Assembly’s Train- thoro 
L ing School were employed by the Executive A T.S. Alumnae progr 
Committee of Religious Education and Pub- the ( 
lication: in Richmond, Virginia. Three of these on Other Staffs Prom 
workers have each served the Committee for more 1’ addition to those mentioned in the accompanying a typ 
than twenty years. The total period of service of article as being on the staff of the Executive Com- Comr 
these ten workers adds up to 125 years! mittee of Religious Education and Publication, there ices t 
In the Children’s Division is Miss Annie Laurie are Assembly's Training School alumnae serving on the iaries 
: Me s ; staffs of other Church agencies. 5 
Newton, and if you have ever seen her “in action” On the staff of the Committee on Woman's Work Mi: 
with Junior boys and girls in Sunday school, you are Miss Janie McCutchen, Director, Spiritual Life and lowin 
can understand her success in children’s work and Evangelism, and Mrs. C. D. Huff, a member of the staff. direct 
her distinguished service as editor of children’s Another A. T. S. alumna, Mrs. J. W. McQueen, 1s a five ° 
ti at = : member of the Assembly’s Committee on Woman's | 
publications for our Church. For many years her Work. Orlan 
editorial ability has been recognized by the Inter- Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of Woman's today 
national Council of Religious Education. She is Work, formerly taught at the Training School and is 
constantly in demand by the Council to serve on at present a member of the School's Board of Trustees. 
committees dealing with children’s work. “ aans, Ee. Seaey Nayent i Oh Se Save ee See Sayeeers 
a : aa ommittee of Foreign Missions and Miss Katharine A. 
A readiness to serve” is the phrase that de- See is serving with the Executive Committee of Chris- 
scribes Miss Audrey Faber. Whether the job is tian Education and Ministerial Relief. 
working in the accounting office, correcting a mail- 
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ing list, running | the Massanetta Book Store, or 
preparing an exhibit for a conference, Miss Faber 
can be counted on for faithful, loyal service. She 
is a valued worker in the Promotion Department. 

Also in this Department is Miss Janet Welton. 
Radiant with cheerfulness, sympathetic and help- 
ful, Miss Welton makes everyday life worth living 
for her fellow workers and does an excellent job in 
research and statistics to help improve the Com- 
mittee’s service to Sunday schools. 

In secretarial work Miss Mary Sue Pobst served 
for a brief period in several different departments 
as a “roving secretary” on call by any department 
for extra work, a special job, or when other secre- 
taries had to be absent. 

In editorial work, Miss Mary Virginia Robinson, 
or “Bobbie” as her friends call her, spends her days 
reading and editing both manuscripts and proofs 
of the books published each year by the John Knox 
Press. She also trains and supervises the assistants 
who are responsible for the 27 publications issued 
by the Publication Committee for the Church. In 
such work one typographical error causes more 
comment than thousands of pages of accurate ma- 
terial, and the entire Church is indebted to Miss 
Robinson for books, Sunday-school lesson helps, 
magazines, and other printed matter remarkably 
free from errors. More than one author has sent 
his manuscript to the John Knox Press in prefer- 
ence to other publishers because he wanted Miss 
Robinson to prepare the manuscript for publication. 

Things are always buzzing when Miss Bessie 
Lewis is around. She is small of stature but abound- 
ing in energy, wit, and determination. She began 
working in the book department and some call her 
“Books” Lewis. Her interest in books and her 
thorough knowledge of the Church’s educational 
program have made her increasingly valuable to 
the Committee, where she has been Director of 
Promotion for several years. Now she is beginning 
a type of promotion through which the Executive 
Committee hopes to improve and increase its serv- 
ices to local churches, Sunday schools, and auxil- 
laries. 

Miss Alice Hover came to the Committee fol- 
lowing an unusually distinguished career as a local 
director of religious education, serving for the last 
five years in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Orlando, Florida. As a result of her fine leadership, 
today there are young people training for full-time 
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Christian service, some of them at A. T. S. In the 
Young People’s Division Miss Hover is Assistant 
Director in charge of Pioneer Work. Under her 
directorship, organization and program materials 
for Pioneers are being developed which give promise 
of great effectiveness. 

While at the Assembly’s Training School, Miss 
Henrietta Thompson served as president of the 
student body. Upon her graduation she became a 
director of religious education, serving with great 
success in two churches. She brought to the Com- 
mittee many fine gifts of administrative and edi- 
torial ability and of artistic skill. Evidences of her 
talents are seen in every phase of the new and 
widely accepted youth program in our Church. 
Constantly in demand and popular in the Church- 
wide work of our Assembly, Henrietta is fast be- 
coming indispensable. She is Assistant Director in 
charge of Senior Work in the Young People’s 
Division. 

Miss Elizabeth Glasscock, Assistant in the Chil- 
dren’s Division, with special responsibility for the 
Departmental Graded Sunday School materials for 
Primaries, has been with the Committee for four 
years. Preceding her arrival in Richmond, she did 
valuable work in Texas, serving for a while as a 
local director of religious education and also as a 
presbytery director of religious education. While 
at the Assembly’s Training School she specialized 
in children’s work, and because of her outstanding 
work in this field in Texas, Miss Glasscock was in- 
vited to join the Richmond staff. 

Throughout the Church Miss Orene MclIlwain is 
one of the best known and best loved of the staff 
members. A spirit keenly sensitive to beauty and 
to humor makes her a delightful companion. Her 
depth of character and her practical approach to 
any problem are largely responsible for the distinc- 
tive contribution she is making through her service 
as Associate Director of Leadership Education. She 
is active in the work of the International Council 
of Religious Education, and her recent book, 
Worship God, is considered by many as an out- 
standing book in its field. 

Here, in the agency of our Church that plans 
the program of religious education and furnishes 
the tools for making it effective, these ten Training 
School alumnae are investing their lives, their 
training, and their talents, each making her own 
characteristic contribution to the cause of Christ. 
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Some revealing statements concerning Montreat, one of the beneficiaries 


of the 1948 Birthday Objective. ... 


Facts Behind Montreat’s Appeal 





Incomplete structure of the new hotel at Montreat. Ellington Studios. 


from Black Mountain to Montreat, there 

looms into view, almost before one is aware 
of it, a pile like a medieval castle of Normandy 
bombed by Nazis. Certainly war has never come 
to this peaceful Mountain Retreat. Upon closer 
examination, what one sees turns out to be the 
incomplete structure of a hotel. Marred with 
scaffolding, partly filled with great boulders, it has 
an appearance of antiquity that belies the fact. 

What are the facts—Why are things as they are? 

Although all of the more than 5,000 acres of 
Montreat belong to the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
and while thousands visit it annually, few knew its 
story and fewer still know its current needs and 
the alluring future that is before it. 

Montreat has a book value of approximately 
$2,000,000 and liabilities of slightly more than 
$200,000. It is presenting its larger problems to the 
general constituency of the Presbyterian Church for 
the first time in the life of the present generation. 

Montreat owes its existence primarily to the 
vision of a few devoted and farsighted Presbyterians 
who had the faith to take hold and carry on. 


. S one comes up the winding way that leads 


In 1911, Rev. R. C. Anderson, then pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Gastonia, became 
President of the Association. Through the co-opera- 
tion and generosity of a group of interested men 
and women, he was able to finance many of the 
buildings that now grace the grounds. When at last 
advancing years seemed to indicate the need for a 
new administration, it was found that in the zeal 
for new construction certain replacements and en- 
largements had been neglected. 

Under Dr. Anderson’s guidance a frame structure 
called the Alba Hotel had been erected. In summer 
it was used to house some of the hundreds of guests 
who thronged Montreat. In the fall, winter, and 
spring months it housed many of the young women 
who were students at Montreat College, one of the 
several institutions owned and controlled by the 
Mountain Retreat Association and hence by the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. This building burned 
to the ground on December 28, 1945. By what 
seemed providential mercy, the fire occurred during 
one of the very brief periods when no one was 
living in it. While the building was a total loss, no 
lives were involved. 
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Assembly Inn, modern fireproof hotel at Montreat, has been 
host to outstanding leaders since it was opened in 1929. 




















Dr. Anderson at once set to work to rebuild the 
structure in harmony with the Assembly Inn. The 
fireproof character of this latter building is of par- 


ticular interest to all who ‘have visited it. Dr. An- 


derson also decided upon larger dimensions. But 
building costs had advanced, the war presented 
mechanical difficulties, and expected funds were not 
forthcoming. The Board of Directors was informed 
on February 19, 1947, that all funds were exhausted 
and that bills were due amounting to $34,000. A 
loan of $125,000 was authorized that the one wing 
and dining room might be finished for summer use. 
This amount proved insufficient and on August 7 
another loan of $75,000 was authorized, that bills 
past due might be paid. The building was still far 
from complete, and a halt was called. 

In January, 1947, Dr. J. Rupert McGregor, who 
had been pastor of the South Highland Presby- 
terian Church at Birmingham, assumed the presi- 
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dency of the Mountain Retreat Association. He 
became president of the college at the end of the 
college year. 

Following the direction of the Board of Direc- 
tors, it is Dr. McGregor’s purpose to complete the 
new hotel and to push the improvements, extensions, 
and replacements that have come naturally through 
the years. 

Upon assuming his duties the new president 
called to his aid several trained assistants, and their 
joint survey and the advice of architects show these 
challenging needs: 


To finish at once one wing of the new hotel $200,000 
To improve the waterworks sytem 15,000 
To rebuild the light and power service 10,000 
To improve and extend roads within the grounds 10,000 
To enlarge and install new kitchen equipment in 


Assembly Inn 16,000 
To build new quarters for the Negro employees —_ 30,000 
To improve acoustics of auditorium 12,000 
To improve telephone service 7,500 
To dredge lake 4,500 
To pay bank loan 200,000 
To complete second wing of hotel 250,000 


Grand total of long range needs $755,000 
That the Mountain Retreat Association is a com- 
plex organization is seen from the above needs. 
Most of the services are rendered by special de- 
partments set up for the purpose. They do not lose 
money, but they do not show enough profit to 
permit major alterations. It will be the future policy 
to use depreciation funds for keeping the buildings 
and plant in good repair. In the meantime Mon- 
treat, in the next few years, must find new capital 
in the grand total of $755,000. 


Many of the present defects have been cumulative. | 


Montreat has grown year by year, but a telephone 
plant, a sewerage system, a waterworks system and 
new roads cannot be built piecemeal to take care 
of a few persons. They are all built to certain 
capacities. All of these capacities have been ex- 
ceeded: Electric lights go out all too frequently; 
telephone lines need replacement; kitchen ranges 
are original installments made in 1926 and are 
naturally worn out; those who attend sessions and 
conferences at the auditorium complain of the dif- 
ficulty in hearing. Each and all of the needs is self- 
evident and represents a popular demand. 

Any recital of the purely physical characteristics 
of Montreat leaves out of consideration its major 
value to the Southern Presbyterian Church. Since 
Assembly Inn was opened, the General Assembly 
has met at Montreat on an average of four out of 
every five sessions. Countless conferences of com- 
mittees, clubs, groups, and associations are held 
throughout spring and fall and groups .come even 
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Interior of Anderson Auditorium at Montreat. 


in the dead of winter—or did until the fire forced 
the use of a major portion of the hotel to house 
and feed college students. 

The possibilities of Montreat seem inexhaustible. 
More and more it is becoming an educational cen- 
ter, particularly for the preparation of young people 
for full-time Christian service. The 1947 School for 
Missionary Appointees had 65, students. Linguistic 
experts, native and foreign, from several large uni- 
versities were in attendance to instruct in Oriental 
languages. This not only permits preparation for 
the foreign field under ideal conditions but is a 
real economy to the General Assembly. Instruction 
in choir direction and church music, youth coun- 
seling, and many other branches of service requir- 
ing special preparation are on the program, either 
for immediate or later inauguration. 

Montreat as an institution has two aspects. The 
first is that of a religious organization, promoting 
and undergirding in every way possible the several 
projects of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. The 
second aspect is that of a going business concern 
with property worth well over a million dollars, 
with bright prospects for continued and growing 
prosperity and at present in need of additional 
operating capital. In this aspect its situation is 
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comparable to most of the great corporations of the 
United States, most of which have had to seek new 
capital to meet postwar needs. 

Whichever point of view is taken, it is to the best 
interests of the Southern Presbyterians to supply 
that need now. America never had so much money 
to invest in benevolent enterprises. 

The need of the new building is urgent. At least 
one wing of it must be completed within the cur- 
rent year, if the progress of Montreat is not to 
suffer. Within a year or two it will be desirable to 
have a new dormitory for girls so that the new 
hotel may be entirely released for transient visitors 
and for groups to come throughout the year for 
study and devotional purposes. 

The repairs or restoration of water, sewerage, 
street, telephone, and other facilities are equally 
urgent because they are at present inadequate or 
worn out, or both. Creature comforts in a place like 
Montreat are as essential for operation as chairs or 
pews are for a church. 

It has been decided, therefore, to place these 
needs before the general constituency of the 
Church. Every member of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church has an interest and a stake in Montreat. 

If a man or woman has an interest in a paying 
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business and that business requires new capital to 
progress, it is easy for him or her to see the wisdom 
of helping supply that capital. The same logic ap- 
plies to the current situation at Montreat. 

It is a heartening situation that some already 
have felt both the wisdom and the desire to help. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary, which is responsible 
through past Birthday Offerings for Fellowship 
Building and the gateway, already has pledged 
40% of $100,000 of its 1948 Birthday Offering. 

But the task at Montreat needs many more such 
offerings, as the total of long-range needs indicates. 
Coming to the aid of Montreat at the present 
moment is distinctly a Christian enterprise. In a 
narrower sense it is a Presbyterian enterprise. It is 
an enterprise which no other denomination can 
match, for no other Protestant group in America, 
north or south, has equal facilities for its work 
or opportunities equal to those open at Montreat. 

The devout of other centuries paid their respects 
to religion by building great cathedrals. At Mon- 
treat the Presbyterians have a great cathedral whose 
builder and maker is God. The walls are great 
mountains. The vaulted ceiling is the eternal sky. 
The tapestries are the verdure of oak and pine, of 


dogwood and laurel, of azalea and rhododendron. 
The winds and the breezes are its organ. Its lights 
are the sun, moon, and stars. Here man may invite 
his soul; here he may commune with kindred souls: 
here he may come close to nature; here the frayed 
nerves of overworked individuals may regain vigor 
and repose. And all this under the care and direc- 
tion of organizations founded on Christian prin- 
ciples, conducted by devout Christians and safe- 
guarded by a charter that makes this great Mountain 
Retreat forever a Southern Presbyterian institution. 

Surely the challenge to one’s loyalty to the 
Church and everything for which it stands is as 
great as any church building enterprise. Here is 
also the essence of home and foreign missionary 
zeal. 

An investment at Montreat promotes both these 
forms of Christian activity. “Go ye into all the 
world”—yes, but beginning “in Jerusalem.” In a 
very real sense Montreat may be thought of as the 
Jerusalem of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., and 
the gospel can be both preached and _ practiced 
there, and from there to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 


Gaither Hall, the administration building of Montreat College, is the scene of many activities during the summer conference 
season of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
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The Home in Cana of Galilee 


“Two days later a wedding took place at Cana in Galilee; the mother of 
Jesus was present, and Jesus and his disciples had also been invited to 
the wedding”—John 2:1-2* 


not only their well-known friends and relatives were invited to their feast, 

but that many others through the ages would, in their minds, step into 
the courtyard of the groom’s home; that they would pause in the gallery which 
opened on all the other rooms, first to admire the festive wedding decorations, next 
to wash their hands in one of the six big earthenware pots of water ranged in the 
gallery, then on into the larger room where the feast was in progress. 

It is strange, but we do not know exactly where Cana of Galilee was. It may 
have had’the same location as a small modern town which is a few miles northeast 
of Nazareth on the road to the Sea of Galilee. Very likely it was built’on the side 
of a hill with its houses on terraces one above the other—a town where the best 
pomegranates were grown. 

In filling in the background for this party, we might think of Mary, Jesus’ 
mother, coming up from her home in Nazareth for a few days to attend the 
wedding. A few days before, Jesus had been baptized by John. In the next ‘few 
days He had called Andrew, John, Peter, and Philip to be His special disciples. 
Philip had met his acquaintance, Nathanael, and had introduced him to Jesus. 
Nathanael had been moved to say with the sudden brilliant directness of a bolt 
of lightning: “Thou art the Son of God; thou art the King of Israel”! When 
Jesus and these friends came up from the south to Cana on the first day or two 
of the week, surely Nathanael must have asked Jesus to stay at his house—for 
Nathanael was from Cana. 

We believe the wedding to which they were invited was on Wednesday. It was 
the custom for virgins to be married on Wednesday, and such festivities would 
not have accompanied the wedding of a widow. Some of the wedding customs 
were very like ours, some quite different. The bride wore white robes, a bridal 
girdle, a veil and a garland of flowers on her head. The groom went to his bride’s 
home, and with their friends escorted her to his home. A simple, single sentence 
of marriage would be spoken, then a legal document signed in which the bride- 
groom undertook to work for her “to honour, keep and care for her.” The words 
remind us of our own marriage service. The presence of Jesus at the wedding 
makes marriage more meaningful, for He gave to the institution His sanction 
and approval. 

I wonder if those young lives being united in marriage in that Cana home 
heard those significant words of Mary to the servants—“Do whatever he [Jesus] 
tells you” (R.s.v.)—if their lives ever after glowed with the freedom and light that 
submission and obedience to the Master always give. I wonder if their lives were 
as the “good wine” created by the touch of the Master. 

I wonder if the bride and groom grew old together, and if in later years they 
told again and again the strange story of what happened at their wedding, with 
understanding of what John points out—that they had been signally honored at 
being the recipients of His first sign. 


Hw little the bride and groom of that long-ago Wednesday realized that 


—Prepared by Mrs. CHarves M. Pratt 


*THE BIBLE—A New Translation, by James Moffatt. Harper and Brothers, publishers. Used by 
permission. 
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A sketch of the past history and present opportunity of the 


Presbyterian Church in Louisiana. 


W hose Empire? 


ISTORIC Louisiana was a land of romance 
H and adventure, cast in a setting of moss- 

covered trees, bayous, luxuriant homes, and 
broad plantations; a land of cotton and sugar cane; 
a land of “Old Man River,” whose early flat-bottom 
primitive boats yielded in time to the more pic- 
turesque river steamboats which plied its muddy 
waters, their steam exhausts breathing like mighty 
monsters of the deep. In these early days Louisiana 
manifested all the evidences of an enterprising and 
bustling young nation expanding to the South and 
to the West. New Orleans, hub of this new life, was 
a city of wealth, levity, and charm. Up the river and 
on great plantations lived the barons and aristocracy 
of the old South; hardy pioneers made their homes 
on the bayous and in the wilderness uplands. 

Modern Louisiana is a state possessing great in- 
dustries, born of vast natural resources: There are 
rich deposits of oil, gas, sulphur, and other minerals; 
there are forests of pine, cypress, and other timber; 
there are fields of rice, corn, cane, and citrus fruit; 
there are tung and pecan orchards. There are 
numerous herds of livestock, abounding quantities 
of sea food, and a fur trade second to none. Shipping 
and commerce constitute a major activity in the life 
of the people. Great trunk lines from throughout 
the nation wind their way into its cities, and through 
the great port of New Orleans international trade 
and travelers flow. 

The contrast in historic and modern Louisiana is 
still marked. On the one hand, one may visit the 
Veaux Carre, the quaint Evangeline country, the 
beautiful and ancient plantation homes. While on 
the other, one may observe modern cities and homes, 
great universities, mechanized methods of farming, 
modern ocean liners in the harbors, and airports 
which link this continent with other continents of 
the world. Towering above all of this is the beau- 
tiful modern capitol building, having the history 


ee 


_ *Rev. C. Knox Poole is Regional Director of Religious Education 
in the Synod of Louisiana. 
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By C. KNOX POOLE* 


and traditions of the state embossed upon its bronze 
doors and etched upon its marble walls, standing 
as a symbol of a progressive and industrious people. 


The Early Settlers 

Louisiana is interesting today because, in many 
respects, it is unique. Unlike other states of the 
Union, its earliest settlers were French and Spanish. 
Spanish explorers, seeking gold and wealth, were 
the first Europeans to touch the Louisiana territory. 
Hernando de Soto is the acknowledged discoverer 
of the Mississippi River. Other Spaniards followed 
and made explorations and settlements in numerous 
parts of the state. Then came the Frenchman, 
La Salle, from the North, exploring the Mississippi 
River. In 1682 he claimed the territory in the name 
of Louis XIV, in whose honor the whole tributary 
system of the Mississippi was named “Louisiana.” 
Other French explorers followed, notably, Sieur 
d’Iberville and his brother, Bienville. 

During this early period little effort was made 
to colonize the area. Both French and Spanish peo- 
ple lived here in small numbers. In 1717 and the 
following years, John Law, directing the “Company 
of the Indies,” made successful efforts to induce 
settlers to make their home in Louisiana. During 
this early period both France and Spain were greatly 
interested in this colonial territory. This fact is 
made evident by the several times the territory 
changed hands by treaty. France, after claiming the 
territory, later transferred it to Spain and Great 
Britain in the Treaty of Paris, 1763. Then in 1801, 
in the Treaty of San Ildefonso, Spain handed it 
back to France. 

At the turn of the nineteenth century, the United 
States government, recognizing the importance of 
this territory and its great commercial waterway to 
the Gulf, made overtures to the French government 
in an endeavor to purchase it. Napoleon, on the 
other hand, fearing an English invasion, decided to 
sell. So the vast Louisiana territory, west of the 
Mississippi River, of which the present state is only 
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a small part, became the possession of the United 
States in 1803. The “Florida Parishes” remained in 


‘the hands of Spain until about 1812, when this terri- 


tory was received into the Union after Statehood 
was accorded to Louisiana. 

The Spanish people never became numerous in 
the territory. However, they were very influential 
in its early life, for they were the government of- 
ficials, merchants, traders and landowners. Many 
priests were of Spanish origin. In the course of time, 
however, the French settlers became more promi- 
nent in numbers and in their permanent influence 
upon the life of the State. 

Several groups of French people came to make 
their home in Louisiana. The earliest were explorers 
and seekers of wealth. Later, during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, many were refugees, flee- 
ing the reign of terror and the French revolution. 
About this time, 1760-1790, the Acadians, forced to 
leave British territory in Nova Scotia, came and 
settled in Central and Southern Louisiana on the 
west side of the Mississippi River. Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” has immortalized this great move- 
ment. Another group of French, the Huguenots, 
desired to come into Louisiana and request was 
made on their behalf to the Minister, Ponchartrain. 
He refused to admit them saying, “The King has 
not expelled the Protestants from France to make a 
Republic of them in America.” 

During these early days there was considerable 
trade and intercourse with the American settlers 
living up the river in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Ohio. This trade was carried on with the merchants 
in New Orleans. Then, too, small groups of the 
people from the Colonies began to come in and 
establish their homes in the area. They were al- 
lowed to live in the territory but were not allowed 
freedom of worship in assemblies. 

After the purchase of the territory by the United 
States, other settlers from “the States” began to 
arrive in greater numbers. They came from the 
North and East: from Kentucky, Tennessee, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas. This movement is especially significant 
from the standpoint of the Presbyterian Church. 


Early Influences Apparent Today 


It is important that we take into consideration 
the permanent influences which these early settlers 
made upon the life and customs of the people of 
Louisiana. We cannot fully understand and appre- 
ciate the Louisiana of today unless we have an 
understanding of these early influences. 

For one thing, there remains the influence upon 
race. Peoplé of mixed Spanish and French blood 
now live in the state. The Creole is a descendant 
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of Spanish and French ancestry. About 100,000 
French Acadians, commonly called “Cajuns,” live 
in the state and maintain, to a great extent, their 
own customs. Names of places indicate their French 
and Spanish origins. Baton Rouge is the French 
“Red Stick.” Other places are La Place, Lafayette, 
New Orleans, named in honor of the Regent of 
France, Philippe, Duc d’ Orléans. Spanish names are 
Sorrento, Galvez, Gonzales, and De Soto. 

The influence upon language is still apparent. 
The French language, though it has undergone con- 
siderable change because of its long localized use, 
is still spoken by the French people in the State. It 
is commonplace to hear it spoken by white and 
black people in certain areas. Some of these people 
cannot speak English. Many who do, speak it with 
an accent and with characteristic sentence structure. 
Many anecdotes are told using their expressions and 
gesticulations. A lady was heard to lament in a café 
near La Place, “It ain’t much fun being married 
twice as old as yourself to a man, no.”’* 

The early influence is also apparent in architec- 
ture. In the French quarter in New Orleans, Spanish 
and French influence combine to form a unique 
Creole style of architecture. A typical Creole cottage 
was formerly a small, single-story building, having a 
court opening in the rear. Frequently this single 
story was heightened by the addition of dormers 
in order to make room for additional living quar- 
ters. Another Spanish type was a two-story building 
having a court and a wing extending toward the 
rear. This court offered a delightful and private 
haven for the leisure hours of the family. Balconies 
are a distinctive feature of the houses as they front 
the street. Also, wrought-iron railings, decorative 
panels, cast-iron “lace” grillwork are prevalent and 
give to the community a quaint, European atmos- 
phere. In the interior of some of these homes there 
are decorative mantels of wood and imported mar- 
ble. The plastered walls are adorned with murals. 

Later, with the arrival of people from the Colo- 
nies, there emerged a revival of the Greek design in 
architecture. The large, white columns became the 
attractive object of these buildings. This character- 
istically “Southern Style” building design may be 
seen in the Garden District in New Orleans, the 
ante-bellum plantation homes, and public build- 
ings like the courthouses in Clinton and Homer, 
Louisiana. 

The influence upon law and legal matters is strik- 
ing. Until 1803 the law in Louisiana was Spanish 
Civil Law. Long after this period, the people, 
having become accustomed to it, continued to think 

(Continued on page 232) 


*Quoted from Louisiana, a Guide to the State, Hastings House 
Publishers. 
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Alabama Launches Out for 


Student Work Interest 


education in this country are of the opinion 

that the student body never will return to 
the prewar level. Many believe that the peak has 
not yet come; but that ever-increasing numbers will 
matriculate in colleges and universities for the next 
few years and then there will be a leveling off to 
possibly the enrollment of this year, which may 
even be the norm ten years from now. 

Reasons for the constantly increasing student en- 
rollment include the popular belief that “college 
education is essential today in America”; that “every 
student who can obtain it will enroll’; and that 
“the number of married students will increase.” 

Universities and colleges in Alabama are over- 
flowing with students. The synod has no Presby- 
terlan college but lends support and sends some 
of her students to Southwestern at Memphis, 
Tennessee; Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary; and Columbia Theological Seminary. 
Also the synod has official relationship with Agnes 
Scott College, and Alabama girls attend Agnes 
Scott. But the vast majority of the Presbyterian 
students in the synod attend the university and 
colleges in Alabama. Ten per cent of the students 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn are 
Presbyterians. 

The Presbyterian constituency at the University 
of Alabama at Tuscaloosa is second in size only to 
that of the largest church in the synod, Govern- 
ment Street Presbyterian Church in Mobile, and is 
greater than the second two large churches in the 
synod—the First Church and Trinity Church, both 
in Montgomery. There are eighty Presbyterians in 
a student enrollment of 1,200 at the State Teachers’ 
College at Jacksonville. 

A large number of these students are married 
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Reporter, Presbyterian News Service, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 





LTHOUGH religion in higher education his- 

torically was nurtured by the private and de- 
nominational colleges, it is most reassuring to find 
on the various campuses of the state universities an 
intensive interest in the establishment of religion in 
the center of campus life. A visit to practically all 
the campuses of state universities would reveal vari- 
ous approaches to this co-operative effort of reli- 
gious bodies. 


During the period of my administration at the 
University of Alabama, it was most reassuring to 
witness the earnest desire on the part of all religious 
groups to co-operate in a plan that has enriched the 
religious life of a great university——Statement by 
Dr. RAyMonpD R. Paty, Chancellor, University Sys- 
tem of Georiga. 











veterans of World War II who live in trailer camps, 
housing projects, or elsewhere near the colleges with 
their wives and families. In Auburn alone there are 
180 veterans and their families—making a good- 
sized church congregation and Sunday school—and 
the proportion is as great elsewhere. 

During the current school year, according to Dr. 
Henry Edward Russell, pastor of Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, Montgomery, who is chairman of the 
Student Work Committee of the synod, there are 
approximately 30,000 students in the nineteen in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the state. Approxi- 
mately 2,900 are Presbyterians, and most of these 
are “away from home.” 

This has a positive message to the Church, which 
must maintain student work on the campuses of 
state and independent colleges in order to bring the 
Christian impact on the lives of students. This 
work necessarily must grow to keep pace with stu- 
dent growth. 

The goal of Student Work in Alabama is “to 
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a small part, became the possession of the United 
States in 1803. The “Florida Parishes” remained in 
the hands of Spain until about 1812, when this terri- 
tory was received into the Union after Statehood 
was accorded to Louisiana. 

The Spanish people never became numerous in 
the territory. However, they were very influential 
in its early life, for they were the government of- 
ficials, merchants, traders and landowners. Many 
priests were of Spanish origin. In the course of time, 
however, the French settlers became more promi- 
nent in numbers and in their permanent influence 
upon the life of the State. 

Several groups of French people came to make 
their home in Louisiana. The earliest were explorers 
and seekers of wealth. Later, during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, many were refugees, flee- 
ing the reign of terror and the French revolution. 
About this time, 1760-1790, the Acadians, forced to 
leave British territory in Nova Scotia, came and 
settled in Central and Southern Louisiana on the 
west side of the Mississippi River. Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” has immortalized this great move- 
ment. Another group of French, the Huguenots, 
desired to come into Louisiana and request was 
made on their behalf to the Minister, Ponchartrain. 
He refused to admit them saying, “The King has 
not expelled the Protestants from France to make a 
Republic of them in America.” 

During these early days there was considerable 
trade and intercourse with the American settlers 
living up the river in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Ohio. This trade was carried on with the merchants 
in New Orleans. Then, too, small groups of the 
people from the Colonies began to come in and 
establish their homes in the area. They were al- 
lowed to live in the territory but were not allowed 
freedom of worship in assemblies. 

After the purchase of the territory by the United 
States, other settlers from “the States” began to 
arrive in greater numbers. They came from the 
North and East: from Kentucky, Tennessee, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas. This movement is especially significant 
from the standpoint of the Presbyterian Church. 


Early Influences Apparent Today 


It is important that we take into consideration 
the permanent influences which these early settlers 
made upon the life and customs of the people of 
Louisiana. We cannot fully understand and appre- 
ciate the Louisiana of today unless we have an 
understanding of these early influences. 

For one thing, there remains the influence upon 
race. Peoplé of mixed Spanish and French blood 
now live in the state. The Creole is a descendant 
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of Spanish and French ancestry. About 100,000 
French Acadians, commonly called “Cajuns,” live 
in the state and maintain, to a great extent, their 
own customs. Names of places indicate their French 
and Spanish origins. Baton Rouge is the French 
“Red Stick.” Other places are La Place, Lafayette, 
New Orleans, named in honor of the Regent of 
France, Philippe, Duc d’ Orléans. Spanish names are 
Sorrento, Galvez, Gonzales, and De Soto. 

The influence upon language is still apparent. 
The French language, though it has undergone con. 
siderable change because of its long localized use, 
is still spoken by the French people in the State. It 
is commonplace to hear it spoken by white and 
black people in certain areas. Some of these people 
cannot speak English. Many who do, speak it with 
an accent and with characteristic sentence structure. 
Many anecdotes are told using their expressions and 
gesticulations. A lady was heard to lament in a café 
near La Place, “It ain’t much fun being married 
twice as old as yourself to a man, no.’’* 

The early influence is also apparent in architec 
ture. In the French quarter in New Orleans, Spanish 
and French influence combine to form a unique 
Creole style of architecture. A typical Creole cottage 
was formerly a small, single-story building, having a 
court opening in the rear. Frequently this single 
story was heightened by the addition of dormers 
in order to make room for additional living quar- 
ters. Another Spanish type was a two-story building 
having a court and a wing extending toward the 
rear. This court offered a delightful and private 
haven for the leisure hours of the family. Balconies 
are a distinctive feature of the houses as they front 
the street. Also, wrought-iron railings, decorative 
panels, cast-iron “lace” grillwork are prevalent and 
give to the community a quaint, European atmos- 
phere. In the interior of some of these homes there 
are decorative mantels of wood and imported mar- 
ble. The plastered walls are adorned with murals. 

Later, with the arrival of people from the Colo- 
nies, there emerged a revival of the Greek design in 
architecture. The large, white columns became the 
attractive object of these buildings. This character- 
istically “Southern Style” building design may be 
seen in the Garden District in New Orleans, the 
ante-bellum plantation homes, and public build- 
ings like the courthouses in Clinton and Homer, 
Louisiana. 

The influence upon law and legal matters is strik- 
ing. Until 1803 the law in Louisiana was Spanish 
Civil Law. Long after this period, the people, 
having become accustomed to it, continued to think 

(Continued on page 232) 


*Quoted from Louisiana, a Guide to the State, Hastings House 
Publishers. 
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Alabama Launches Out for 


Student Work Interest 


education in this country are of the opinion 

that the student body never will return to 
the prewar level. Many believe that the peak has 
not yet come; but that ever-increasing numbers will 
matriculate in colleges and universities for the next 
few years and then there will be a leveling off to 
possibly the enrollment of this year, which may 
even be the norm ten years from now. 

Reasons for the constantly increasing student en- 
rollment include the popular belief that “college 
education is essential today in America’’; that “every 
student who can obtain it will enroll”; and that 
“the number of married students will increase.” 

Universities and colleges in Alabama are over- 
flowing with students. The synod has no Presby- 
terlan college but lends support and sends some 
of her students to Southwestern at Memphis, 
Tennessee; Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary; and Columbia Theological Seminary. 
Also the synod has official relationship with Agnes 
Scott College, and Alabama girls attend Agnes 
Scott. But the vast majority of the Presbyterian 
students in the synod attend the university and 
colleges in Alabama. Ten per cent of the students 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn are 
Presbyterians. 

The Presbyterian constituency at the University 
of Alabama at Tuscaloosa is second in size only to 
that of the largest church in the synod, Govern- 
ment Street Presbyterian Church in Mobile, and is 
greater than the second two large churches in the 
synod—the First Church and Trinity Church, both 
in Montgomery. There are eighty Presbyterians in 
a student enrollment of 1,200 at the State Teachers’ 
College at Jacksonville. 

A large number of these students are married 
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A religion in higher education his- 

torically was nurtured by the private and de- 
nominational colleges, it is most reassuring to find 
on the various campuses of the state universities an 
intensive interest in the establishment of religion in 
the center of campus life. A visit to practically all 
the campuses of state universities would reveal vari- 
ous approaches to this co-operative effort of reli- 
gious bodies. 


During the period of my administration at the 
University of Alabama, it was most reassuring to 
witness the earnest desire on the part of all religious 
groups to co-operate in a plan that has enriched the 
religious life of a great university—Statement by 
Dr. RAYMOND R. Paty, Chancellor, University Sys- 
tem of Georiga. 











veterans of World War II who live in trailer camps, 
housing projects, or elsewhere near the colleges with 
their wives and families. In Auburn alone there are 
180 veterans and their families—making a good- 
sized church congregation and Sunday school—and 
the proportion is as great elsewhere. 

During the current school year, according to Dr. 
Henry Edward Russell, pastor of Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, Montgomery, who is chairman of the 
Student Work Committee of the synod, there are 
approximately 30,000 students in the nineteen in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the state. Approxi- 
mately 2,900 are Presbyterians, and most of these 
are “away from home.” 

This has a positive message to the Church, which 
must maintain student work on the campuses of 
state and independent colleges in order to bring the 
Christian impact on the lives of students. This 
work necessarily must grow to keep pace with stu- 
dent growth. 

The goal of Student Work in Alabama is “to 
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provide means whereby good student work may be 
established and maintained at every college in the 
state where there are Presbyterian students.” 

There is an evangelistic service to be rendered, 
too, in that at Auburn there are 500 non-church 
members among the students, at the University 
there are 450, and proportionate numbers at each 
of the other institutions. This presents an added 
challenge to Student Workers, for these students 
are to be the leaders of tomorrow in all areas of 
life. The Church will be strengthened by their 
leadership, or find it sadly lacking, according to the 
Christian impact made now on the campuses. 
Reaching the non-church members for Christ and 
His church is a Student Work objective. 

Alabama is in the beginning stage of a three-year 
campaign for Christian Education emphasis in the 
synod, the purpose being to strengthen Student 
Work. The financial objective is $250,000, to be 
raised over a period of three years. This comes im- 
mediately at the close of the financial campaign for 
Southwestern, in which Alabama Presbyterians con- 
tributed $330,000 toward the two-and-a-half-million 
dollar campaign for that institution, which came 
to a successful conclusion in December, 1947. | 

The synod Student Work Committee has called 
Rev. Alexander Henry from Newport, Arkansas, to 
serve as campaign director. The campaign commit- 
tee includes the following presbytery representa- 
tives: Rev. Roland Sims, Anniston; Rev. Edward V. 
Ramage, D.D., Birmingham; Rev. Cecil B. Lawton, 
Montgomery; Rev. John B. Spragens, Stockton, and 
Rev. Malcolm Mclver, Tuscaloosa. 

The money is asked in order that the synod may 
provide adequate facilities for the development of 
Student Work on the campuses and in the com- 
munities where Presbyterians are attending college. 
The goal is to raise $100,000 for the erection of a 
student center at the University; $100,000 to build 
church facilities at Auburn; $15,000 to augment 
an educational plant fund of $10,000 which has 
been raised by the Presbyterian church at Jackson- 
ville, and $35,000 undesignated to be appropriated 
later. 

Said Dr. Russell, in regard to the urgency, ““The 
Church must go to college with her sons and daugh- 
ters. If not, the power of our gospel will be lessened 
or lost in those most important years. Our Church 
is at college in a few places with the ministry of 
Jesus Christ, which we call Student Work; we are 
investing in Christian leadership for our state, 
nation, and world. In this modern world it is not 
the ignorant and unlearned whom men fear, rather 
it is the well-trained mind which has not been 
educated in Christ. A dollar invested in this great 
work brings unsurpassed dividends.” 
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At present the synod supports Student Work 
only at Auburn, at the University, at the state 
teachers’ colleges in Troy, Livingston, and Jackson. 


ville, and the Alabama College for Women art- 


Montevallo. Last year a total of $10,380 was ap- 
propriated by the synod for this work, and the 
budget for 1948-49 is $15,913. This is the regular 
Student Work budget. The church at Marion has 
placed a $300 item in its budget for Student Work 
among students at Marion Military Institute and 
at Judson College. There are sixty Presbyterian 
students on these campuses. Student Work also is 
maintained by local churches in college towns other 
than the ones mentioned here. A precedent has been 
set up in Student Work throughout the General 
Assembly that a student pastor, or full-time student 
worker, be provided only if there are 350 or more 
students on a campus; wherever there are less than 
350, the local church provides for the students. 





Proposed Presbyterian Student Center for the University of 
Alabama. 


The University of Alabama has donated five 
acres of its campus to religious bodies for the pur- 
pose of building student centers. The University 
officials believe implicitly the students require 
Christian nurture along with research into the arts 
and sciences or vocational or professional training. 

One stipulation was made: If a student center has 
not been started within five years, the offer will be 
withdrawn. The Presbyterians of Alabama are 
planning not only to have their student center 
started, but completely built and occupied before 
the deadline. 

There is great need for this building. Mr. McIver, 
who is the student pastor at Tuscaloosa, has an 
office in Union Hall, where most student work at 
the University is centered. But this office is not 
nearly large enough for conferences or any other 
part of the work. All program work is carried on 
at the First Presbyterian Church, but this is a mile 
away. Mr. Mclver is one of the most popular leaders 
among the students and frequently the seams of his 
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small office fairly bulge as students fill the room 
beyond comfortable capacity. During the war the 
Presbyterian students had the use of a fraternity 
house as a student center; but this has gone back 
to its original purpose. The church sanctuary has 
seating capacity for 1,200 and students attend wor- 
ship services Sunday morning almost with the same 
regularity they had followed before coming to 
college. 

The Student Work Committee voices the opin- 
ion that the “churches which send students forth 
expect them to return home strong Christians, 
trained for leadership, ready for service in the home 
church.” Before Student Work was emphasized, 
“there was a ten-year lapse from the time the young 
person left for college until he again found a place 
in the home church program. This period of time 
definitely has been shortened wherever there has 
been a strong Student Work program on the 
campus.” 

Dr. Sam Burney Hay, who has been pastor and 
director of student work at Auburn for twenty-two 
years, probably is looked upon more than anyone 
else as the “father” of student work in Alabama. 
Dr. Hay is one of the most beloved ministers of the 
Church in Alabama, and alumni of the Institute 
speak of him with deep pride and with high re- 
gard, giving him full credit for their own Christian 
strength, saying of him that “no man is better 
known, more loved, or more highly respected in 
Presbyterianism in Alabama than is Dr. Hay of 
Auburn.” Student Work thrives there, but under 
handicaps. There is not enough room in the sanc- 
tuary for students and church members. 

In the twenty-two years of Dr. Hay’s pastorate, 
the Presbyterian Church of Auburn has grown until 
it now has more than 300 members—forty-five new 
members came into the church recently following 
a visitation evangelism project. There are more than 
800 Presbyterian students, and 500 students un- 
reached as yet for Christ and His Church. The 
sanctuary seats—with chairs down each aisle, and 
in every available space—about 500. Every Sunday 
the SRO sign must come out, and every Sunday 
people are turned away because there is no room 
for them. 

The synod has purchased the home of a former 
president of the Institute, located on property ad- 
joining the church, and since 1940 this has served 
adequately as Westminster Fellowship Hall. Prior 
to that, student activities were planned for the 
manse. Here the Saturday night fellowship suppers 
were held, and before tables could be laid for the 
hundred or more students, every piece of furniture 
had to be moved outside. Not so now, for West- 
minster Fellowship Hall is adequate for every stu- 
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The Westminster Fellowship House for Presbyterian Student 
Work at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 


dent work need; but a new church must be built, 
and the present edifice remodeled into a religious 
education plant. Plans are drawn and work will 
be started soon. 

At Jacksonville the need is for an educational 
building. The congregation of the Jacksonville 
church—80 members—raised its $1,000 quota for 
Southwestern; raised $750 to pay a city paving bill; 
called Rev. James Doom to serve as full-time pastor 
from a four-church pastorate in Jacksonville and 
vicinity; and then started a church-school fund, 
raising approximately $10,000 before asking the 
synod’s Student Work Committee to add another ; | 
$10,000 to the fund so the much-needed building | 
could be started. The synod Committee decided 
that $15,000 should be appropriated to meet build- 
ing costs. This church provides for 85 Presbyterian 
students attending the State Teachers’ College. At 
present there are about 1,200 students at this col- 
lege. All student work is now carried on at the 
manse. Next fall the Alabama University System 
plans to make Jacksonville a liberal arts college, 
which is expected to greatly increase enrollment 
there, and greatly increase the need for the educa- 
tional plant of the Presbyterian Church, Mr. Doom 
says. Until the building is provided, Sunday school 
will continue to meet in the sanctuaries, each age 
group in its own particular row of seats. When 
discussion starts, an orderly bedlam prevails! 

The synod’s Committee hopes that the asked-for 
$250,000 will be raised within the three-year limit, 
or by December 31, 1950. This is an over-and-above 
asking—meaning it is a need beyond the local 
church budgets, beyond the usual benevolent 
budget, beyond the Program of Progress askings— 
since its purpose is to provide adequately for 
Alabama’s own sons and daughters who are “away 
from home” seeking higher education under state 
authority, but who want, and need, Presbyterian 
Christian atmosphere on the campus of their 
selection. 
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AY CAMPING IS COMING OF AGE. LAST SUMMER 
D in hundreds of American communities, chil- 

dren from eight to fifteen years of age spent 
from ten days to six weeks in a camp-type program, 
yet slept each night under their own roofs and 
generally had breakfasts and dinners with their 
families. The day campers had the personal satis- 
faction of outdoor group living and a chance to 
participate in a wide variety of outdoor activities. 
The total day-camp situation provided an excep- 
tional opportunity for learning and for personality 
development. 

At its best, day camping involves children in a 
small group—living, working, playing, and learn- 
ing together under the guidance of leaders who 
have a contribution to make to the development of 
the children. 

Why should the church be concerned with day 
camping? How can this activity contribute toward 
the spiritual development of the child? First, the 
psychologists tell us that character develops best 
in those situations in which the child has a chance 
to live in the group rightly and to help make deci- 
sions of the right type. Participating in the program 
of the camp under the influence of devoted leader- 
ship provides this kind of opportunity. Second, the 
day camp furnishes an ideal learning situation. 
Living in the outdoors against the background of 
nature makes possible the firsthand observance of 
the operation of law and order in God’s universe 
and an appreciation of its beauty. Here good lead- 
ers may effectively teach, by precept and word, the 
Christian philosophy. 

Enough experience has now gone into day camp- 
ing so that we should be able to assess it values. 
The resident camp has already come to be recog- 
nized as a valuable experience, and the churches of 
America have increasingly chosen this as a means 
of improving and expanding their programs for 
youth. Through day camping, churches can _pro- 
vide for a great number of children, at small ex- 
pense and with comparatively simple organization, 
a similar experience near at home. While many of 
the values of resident camping can be secured in the 
day camp, day camping is no mere substitute for 
the resident camp; it has its own values and can 
stand entirely on its own merit. In helping children 
learn to know and appreciate their own environ- 
ments, it has certain advantages over the resident 
camp. It is also an excellent first step in camping. 
Children unaccustomed to leaving their parents 
may, through a day camp, gradually achieve self- 
sufficiency and a familiarity with camp life which 
make later adjustment to resident camp much easier. 


“Department of Physical Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 
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Day Camping 


and thack 


What constitutes the good day camp program? 
This will vary somewhat with the objectives of 
those in charge. The church day camp will be pri- 
marily concerned with the development of Chris- 
tian character. It will select its staff with this in 
mind and will slant its program in this direction. 
The child thinks of day camp in terms of an out- 
door adventure with friends and is concerned with 
the sheer joy of the experience. The central theme 
of learning to live together in a Christian atmos- 
phere and doing those things pertinent to the out- 
door situation can meet both the desire of the child 
for adventure and the desire of the leader that it be 
a meaningful experience in terms of child develop- 
ment. The democratic group planning process 
should have its place in the day-to-day program. It 
must not be so dominated by the leaders that chil- 
dren do not have the opportunity to initiate or 
carry through projects. Learning takes place best 
where the individual in the group feels that he 
has a part in the planning and that it is not entirely 
superimposed upon him. This does not mean that 
the leader need not be prepared in the program 
field. ‘The leader must have many resources, but 
they should be developed in co-operation with the 
campers rather than entirely alone. While such a 
program makes leadership more difficult than in 
the’ regimented program, it is tremendously worth 
while. 

Any church interested in establishing a day camp 
should consider carefully the following: 

1. What provisions are there already in the com- 
munity for day camping? Is there a real place for 
this type of program? 

2. Can a suitable site be found? 

3. Are there available leaders with a knowledge 
of camp skills and ability to direct children in 
creative channels? 

4. Can needed transportation be found so that 
too much time is not wasted going back and forth 
to camp? 

5. Can the program be so arranged as to provide 
a free and happy experience in Christian living? 

6. Can the program insure the health, safety, and 
physical development of campers? 
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Day camping is coming of age. To every child it offers a happy 


adventure in the out-of-doors. 
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If a day camp project is decided upon, one of the 
first considerations is that of a site. Most com- 
munities have places near at hand that are or can 
be made suitable for day camps. Facilities needed 
are few and simple. A woodland, lake shore, stream, 
or natural park might provide the area. The more 
attractive the location and the more it has to offer 
in the field of natural woodlands, hiking trails, 
hills, and streams, generally the better. Natural 
hazards should be avoided or eliminated. Some 
form of shelter against rain, to make it possible to 
carry on activities on bad days, should be available. 
A good picnic shelter is usually sufficient. In some 
cases a few large army-type tents or canvas shelters 
have provided needed protection. ‘There should be 
room for campcraft and outdoor cooking, but camp- 
craft areas developed by the campers are generally 
to be preferred to permanent installations. Toilet 
facilities and safe water should be available. In 
some cases water has been carried to the camp site 
each day for drinking purposes. If a safe storage 
facility is available, it, too, is an advantage, al- 
though not a necessity. 

Often a city park or a park on the outskirts of 
a city has excellent areas; and park officials are 
generally desirous of having the parks for day camp 
purposes, providing regulations relative to their use 
are observed. A part of the day camp program is 
keeping the camp area clean and sanitary, which 
action, along with protection of plant life, is of 
prime importance to park directors. Some parks 
now set aside special day camp areas provided with 
necessary facilities. A privately owned woodland 
may also often be developed for day camp purposes. 

The success of any program with youth rises or 
falls depending upon the leadership available. Each 
day camp ought to have sufficient leadership, so 
that the large group can be divided into small 
groups. A ratio of at least one leader to each eight 
children should be maintained. The total camp 
population might be eighty or one hundred, but it 
should be broken down into smaller units in order 
to work effectively. The smaller unit might consist 
of the day camp counselor with eight children or 
this unit may be that of two or three counselors 
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with twelve to twenty-four children. Counselors 
need to be people of emotional maturity who have 
some knowledge and skills of camping. A counselor 
should be the type of person who can work and 
learn with children and enjoy the total process. 
Each camp should have a responsible and mature 
camp director, someone who has had experience in 
working with leaders and children and has the 
organizational and administrative ability to keep 
the camp functioning effectively. 

The best training for the day camp counselor is 
through participation in a training course operated 
as much along the lines of the day camp program 
for children as possible. Some communities hold a 
counselor training course for day camps for one 
week or several successive Saturdays in the spring. 
In these the counselors participate in a wide variety 
of activities of the type in which the children will 
take part. Such courses may be given for specific 
day camp staffs or they may be co-operative train- 
ing ventures on the part of several community 
groups planning day camp programs. Every coun- 
selor should be encouraged to develop a series ol 
objectives and then to consider the means whereby 
these may be achieved in the day camp. 

In order that the camp experience will have its 
greatest value, it should have continuity and extend 
over a long period of time. Eight or ten days ought 
to be a minimum, and better programs may run 
for four to six weeks, with three to five sessions a 
week. The value of the same group working to- 
gether in co-operation with the same leader over an 
extended period should be recognized. 

A basic schedule of arrival and departure from 
camp is desirable. Usually about six hours in camp, 
including the lunch period, are provided at each 
session. Sometimes parents provide transportation 
to the camp area. If possible, a bus may be secured 
to pick up the children from a designated spot in 
town so that they all go out together. The registra- 
tion fee could include transportation cost. 

What are the kinds of things children like to do 
in camp? In general, the program activities ought to 
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The summer is not a liability but an opportunity. 


By OLIVE SMITH* 


Using the Summer 


HOSE summer is it we are going to “‘use’’? 

W The answer to that question calls to mind 

the familiar story of “The Little Red Hen” 
and the comments the barnyard companions made 
to her query concerning their help in her endeavor. 

The question is repeated, ‘Whose summer shall 
we plan to use?” 

“Not mine, surely,” answer busy mothers and 
housewives whose lives for nine months have been 
filled with watching clocks, feeding and clothing 
children and getting them to school on time. 

“Not mine,” say the public school teachers who 
face the prospect of using three months’ vacation in 
a variety of ways. 

“You can help us use ours!” say the horde of 
eager children who come streaming from the wide- 
flung doorways of thousands of schools across the 
land when vacation time rolls around. 

“School is out!” they shout. The phrase is picked 
up and becomes a chant as throat after throat re- 
peats the good news. Books are tossed lightly aside. 
No more homework, no more assignments—at least 
for a while. It has been hard being indoors on these 
glorious spring days. Feet have longed to be bare 
and to tramp through wood and dale. To many it 
has seemed that this day would never come. 

Do you recall your own childish glee over the 
arrival of this all-important day when you would 
be free? Free? Free from what? 

Looking at it through children’s eyes it is to be 
free from routine, from classroom work, and from 
the stuffy indoors air. Free to play long hours un- 
molested; perhaps to build a tree house or to set 
up a tent on the lawn and “make believe.” To 
others, because of economic conditions, it means 
hours to be used to add to the family income, 
through odd jobs picked up here and there, for in 
many sections child labor laws are not enforced or 
are not in existence. But to all children, the days 
ahead spell freedom from the accustomed routine of 
the nine months just ended. 

It is not so much that children dislike school as 
that their love of the outdoors and their desire for 
leisure to enjoy it makes this a long-looked-for 
event. It is their opportunity to realize the heritage 
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which belongs to every child—time to enjoy the 
wonders of the world of field and tree and sky and 
sea. But someone must guide these wanderings and 
wonderings. 


Our Opportunity 


And that is where we come in. Instead of think- 
ing of this free time as a liability, let us consider it 
an opportunity to guide boys and girls in activities 
which will help them make progress along the Chris- 
tian way. 

From experience we know what happens when 
active minds and bodies find nothing to challenge 
them. Boys and girls are ready for fun, for fellow- 
ship, for adventure. If they are not given some 
guidance as they seek these, the result is often mis- 
chief and the child is held responsible. How can 
this energy and enthusiasm of theirs be used con- 
structively? Who is going to take the responsibility 
for planning its use? 


Our Responsibility 


It is easy to wait until something happens which 
calls attention to the need for constructive plan- 
ning. The finger of blame for the failure is often 
pointed to the home. It is easy to pass judgment and 
place the responsibility there. But the blame for 
misguided or unguided leisure does not rest solely 
there. No one agency in a community can do the 
job alone. It requires co-operative planning of all 
character-building agencies in a community in order 
to achieve satisfactory results. It should be our job, 
not yours—the home, or yours—the church, or yours 
-—the school, or yours. 

When a New York court recently held a mother 
responsible for her son’s delinquency, there were 
comments, differing widely in feeling, from all over 
the country. Many persons took this opportunity to 
berate the modern home, calling parents the true 
delinquents. Others felt that society was to blame, 
for the home simply perpetuated the patterns of 
living which the parents had experienced. When 
the blame is placed on society, we are all implicated 
in the charge. 

Children are born into an adult world and they 
are obligated to shape their lives by patterns which 
too often are not cut to fit the developing needs of 
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g boys and girls. What can those concerned 
about the welfare of children do to meet these 


emerging needs? 


growin 


Planning Together 

The initiative for planning the best use of the 
vacation time must stem from some interested per- 
son or group. The church, representing many 
homes, may well take the lead in a community-wide 
project of planning the children’s summer so all 
that is wholesome and good in the community is at 
the disposal of all the children. Often those boys and 
girls who are physically handicapped are forgotten. 
As plans emerge the needs of these children should 
also be considered. 

This joint planning will help avoid overlapping 
of effort and a possible contest between activities, 
any one of which would be profitable. Often some- 
thing extremely worth while is passed up because 
something else, occurring at the same time, sounds 
more interesting. You perhaps have heard parents 
say, “I wanted to enroll my child in the vacation 
church school, but the swimming classes are held 
in the mornings at nine o’clock and I do want my 
child to learn to swim this summer.” Why should 
the child or parent have to make such a choice? 
By planning the summer, both may be made 
available. 

Experience has proved how much easier it is to 
accomplish some worthy project or innovation when 
others are in on the discussion and the decision 
tepresents group action. 


Working Together 


Suppose then the church instigates such action 
and the interested group comes together. How will 
they begin their work? 

First of all, they will want to discover all the 
plans the different agencies have for boys and girls 
in the summer. The church plans will include the 
regular Sunday morning church-school sessions for 
boys and girls of all ages and the vacation church 
school for at least two weeks. There may be the 
swimming classes at the “Y,” the library story hour 
and plan for guided reading at home, the day camp 
sponsored by the Girl Scouts, meetings at the boys’ 
club, family activities, programs at museums and 
parks and supervised playgrounds. 

As the potential power for good in the com- 
munity is chalked up, there will come a realization 
that the motives back of the work projected by all 
the character-building agencies are much the same. 
The impact of joint planning and co-operative ef- 
fort strengthens these motives and brings about a 
degree of success not possible when each agency 
works separately. 
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After all the proposed plans are listed, the next 
step will be to analyze the jobs that need to be done. 
Assignments will be made to various committees 
and a definite time scheduled for the next meeting. 
One committee may make a survey of the com- 
munity to discover resources not already listed in 
the first draft. These resources would include per- 
sons as well as physical equipment and sites. An- 
other committee may correlate all the proposed 
activities, relating them to the needs of the various 
age groups. Still another committee will need to 
work on securing and training the necessary leader- 
ship. This is a very important phase of the work. 

There should be training for those who will lead 
in the vacation church schools. Communities plan- 
ning day camps will need to provide a period of 
training for the leaders. Day camping affords an 
excellent opportunity for older Primary and Junior 
children to begin camping on their level. It is pos- 
sible for them to receive the benefits of democratic 
group experience in the outdoors and at the same 
time have the security of the home at night. Day 
camping requires skilled leadership and specialized 
training. It affords, however, opportunities for 
enriching the program of Christian education which 
should find its place in such community planning. 

Planning together takes time. It will be neces- 
sary to begin this undertaking early. Stories of 
successful efforts in this direction come from many 
sections of the country. The Christian growth of 
the boys and girls in your community is worth the 
effort needed to make such a project possible. 


Resources! 


Let’s Use the Summer for Boys and Girls. Order from the 
International Council of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

An illustrated folder of 12 pages giving ideas on how com- 
munity agencies may work together. Write to the above ad- 
dress for the price. 

Day Hikes. Order from Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, New York, 20 cents, gives practical suggestions 
on how to plan. 

Come Let Us Be Joyful. Order from Cooperative Recreation 
Service, Delaware, Ohio, 10 cents. A fun and folk songbook 
for Juniors. 

Children’s Play, Kit J. Order from Cooperative Recreation 
Service, Delaware, Ohio, 25 cents. Old and new group games 
and stunts. 

Day Camping, by Reynold Carlson, American Camping As- 
sociation, Inc., 343 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, 10 
cents. An excellent description of the characteristics of a day 
camp, the program, administration, and leadership needed. 

Day Camping, by Maude L. Dryden, National Recreation 
Association, 25 cents. A fuller guide giving practical sugges- 
tions in this new field in camping. 

When Juniors Go Camping, International Council of Reli- 


(Continued on page 236) 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, order from the Presbyterian Book 
Stores, Richmond 9, Virginia, or Dallas 1, Texas. 
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The summer is not a liability but an opportunity. 


By OLIVE SMITH* 


Using the Summer 


HOSE summer is it we are going to “use’’? 

W The answer to that question calls to mind 

the familiar story of “The Little Red Hen” 
and the comments the barnyard companions made 
to her query concerning their help in her endeavor. 

The question is repeated, ‘Whose summer shall 
we plan to use?” 

“Not mine, surely,” answer busy mothers and 
housewives whose lives for nine months have been 
filled with watching clocks, feeding and clothing 
children and getting them to school on time. 

“Not mine,” say the public school teachers who 
face the prospect of using three months’ vacation in 
a variety of ways. 

“You can help us use ours!” say the horde of 
eager children who come streaming from the wide- 
flung doorways of thousands of schools across the 
land when vacation time rolls around. 

“School is out!” they shout. The phrase is picked 
up and becomes a chant as throat after throat re- 
peats the good news. Books are tossed lightly aside. 
No more homework, no more assignments—at least 
for a while. It has been hard being indoors on these 
glorious spring days. Feet have longed to be bare 
and to tramp through wood and dale. To many it 
has seemed that this day would never come. 

Do you recall your own childish glee over the 
arrival of this all-important day when you would 
be free? Free? Free from ‘what? 

Looking at it through children’s eyes it is to be 
free from routine, from classroom work, and from 
the stuffy indoors air. Free to play long hours un- 
molested; perhaps to build a tree house or to set 
up a tent on the lawn and “make believe.” To 
others, because of economic conditions, it means 
hours to be used to add to the family income, 
through odd jobs picked up here and there, for in 
many sections child labor laws are not enforced or 
are not in existence. But to all children, the days 
ahead spell freedom from the accustomed routine of 
the nine months just ended. 

It is not so much that children dislike school as 
that their love of the outdoors and their desire for 
leisure to enjoy it makes this a long-looked-for 
event. It is their opportunity to realize the heritage 
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which belongs to every child—time to enjoy the 
wonders of the world of field and tree and sky and 
sea. But someone must guide these wanderings and 
wonderings. 


Our Opportunity 


And that is where we come in. Instead of think- 
ing of this free time as a liability, let us consider it 
an opportunity to guide boys and girls in activities 
which will help them make progress along the Chris- 
tian way. 

From experience we know what happens when 
active minds and bodies find nothing to challenge 
them. Boys and girls are ready for fun, for fellow- 
ship, for adventure. If they are not given some 
guidance as they seek these, the result is often mis- 
chief and the child is held responsible. How can 
this energy and enthusiasm of theirs be used con- 
structively? Who is going to take the responsibility 
for planning its use? 


Our Responsibility 


It is easy to wait until something happens which 
calls attention to the need for constructive plan- 
ning. The finger of blame for the failure is often 
pointed to the home. It is easy to pass judgment and 
place the responsibility there. But the blame for 
misguided or unguided leisure does not rest solely 
there. No one agency in a community can do the 
job alone. It requires co-operative planning of all 
character-building agencies in a community if order 
to achieve satisfactory results. It should be our job, 
not yours—the home, or yours—the church, or yours 
-—the school, or yours. 

When a New York court recently held a mother 
responsible for her son’s delinquency, there were 
comments, differing widely in feeling, from all over 
the country. Many persons took this opportunity to 
berate the modern home, calling parents the true 
delinquents. Others felt that society was to blame, 
for the home simply perpetuated the patterns of 
living which the parents had experienced. When 
the blame is placed on society, we are all implicated 
in the charge. 

Children are born into an adult world and they 
are obligated to shape their lives by patterns which 
too often are not cut to fit the developing needs of 
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srowing boys and girls. What can those concerned 
about the welfare of children do to meet these 


emerging needs? 


Planning Together 

The initiative for planning the best use of the 
vacation time must stem from some interested per- 
son or group. The church, representing many 
homes, may well take the lead in a community-wide 
project of planning the children’s summer so all 
that is wholesome and good in the community is at 
the disposal of all the children. Often those boys and 
girls who are physically handicapped are forgotten. 
As plans emerge the needs of these children should 
also be considered. 

This joint planning will help avoid overlapping 
of effort and a possible contest between activities, 
any one of which would be profitable. Often some- 
thing extremely worth while is passed up because 
something else, occurring at the same time, sounds 
more interesting. You perhaps have heard parents 
say, “I wanted to enroll my child in the vacation 
church school, but the swimming classes are held 
in the mornings at nine o’clock and I do want my 
child to learn to swim this summer.” Why should 
the child or parent have to make such a choice? 
By planning the summer, both may be made 
available. 

Experience has proved how much easier it is to 
accomplish some worthy project or innovation when 
others are in on the discussion and the decision 
vepresents group action. 


Working Together 


Suppose then the church instigates such action 
and the interested group comes together. How will 
they begin their work? 

First of all, they will want to discover all the 
plans the different agencies have for boys and girls 
in the summer. The church plans will include the 
regular Sunday morning church-school sessions for 
boys and girls of all ages and the vacation church 
school for at least two weeks. There may be the 
swimming classes at the “Y,” the library story hour 
and plan for guided reading at home, the day camp 
sponsored by the Girl Scouts, meetings at the boys’ 
club, family activities, programs at museums and 
parks and supervised playgrounds. 

As the potential power for good in the com- 
munity is chalked up, there will come a realization 
that the motives back of the work projected by all 
the character-building agencies are much the same. 
The impact of joint planning and co-operative ef- 
fort strengthens these motives and brings about a 
degree of success not possible when each agency 
works separately. 
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After all the proposed plans are listed, the next 
step will be to analyze the jobs that need to be done. 
Assignments will be made to various committees 
and a definite time scheduled for the next meeting. 
One committee may make a survey of the com- 
munity to discover resources not already listed in 
the first draft. These resources would include per- 
sons as well as physical equipment and sites. An- 
other committee may correlate all the proposed 
activities, relating them to the needs of the various 
age groups. Still another committee will need to 
work on securing and training the necessary leader- 
ship. This is a very important phase of the work. 

There should be training for those who will lead 
in the vacation church schools. Communities plan- 
ning day camps will need to provide a period of 
training for the leaders. Day camping affords an 
excellent opportunity for older Primary and Junior 
children to begin camping on their level. It is pos- 
sible for them to receive the benefits of democratic 
group experience in the outdoors and at the same 
time have the security of the home at night. Day 
camping requires skilled leadership and specialized 
training. It affords, however, opportunities for 
enriching the program of Christian education which 
should find its place in such community plannfng. 

Planning together takes time. It will be neces- 
sary to begin this undertaking early. Stories of 
successful efforts in this direction come from many 
sections of the country. The Christian growth of 
the boys and girls in your community is worth the 
effort needed to make such a project possible. 


Resources! 


Let’s Use the Summer for Boys and Girls. Order from the 
International Council of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

An illustrated folder of 12 pages giving ideas on how com- 
munity agencies may work together. Write to the above ad- 
dress for the price. 

Day Hikes. Order from Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, New York, 20 cents, gives practical suggestions 
on how to plan. 

Come Let Us Be Joyful. Order from Cooperative Recreation 
Service, Delaware, Ohio, 10 cents. A fun and folk songbook 
for Juniors. 

Children’s Play, Kit J. Order from Cooperative Recreation 
Service, Delaware, Ohio, 25 cents. Old and new group games 
and stunts. 

Day Camping, by Reynold Carlson, American Camping As- 
sociation, Inc., 343 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, 10 
cents. An excellent description of the characteristics of a day 
camp, the program, administration, and leadership needed. 

Day Camping, by Maude L. Dryden, National Recreation 
Association, 25 cents. A fuller guide giving practical sugges- 
tions in this new field in camping. 

When Juniors Go Camping, International Council of Reli- 
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By ROBERT S. BILHEIMER* 


The Issues for Amsterdam 


gather together in Amsterdam, Holland. 

They will represent 134 churches. Many 
persons who are qualified to know, feel that this 
meeting in Amsterdam will be one of the most im- 
portant events in the history of the mighty Chris- 
tian church. Surely the bare facts of the meeting 
will not call for such an opinion. The meeting is 
small, it will not vote huge sums of money; it will 
make no political rearrangements; to many it may 
hardly seem relevant to the great issues which 
plague mankind. Yet the judgment is justified, for 
if God has His way with this first Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, vast parts of the Chris- 
tian church in the world will be renewed and 
unified. 

One of the powerful contributing factors to the 
effectiveness of the Assembly is the process of 
preparatory study which has preceded it. Thirty- 
seven authors have been chosen and four volumes 
have been prepared, but behind these facts stands 
a long period of intense consultation among the 
leading minds of the Protestant and Orthodox 
churches—a consultation which has clarified issues, 
brought persons closer together, and prepared a 
solid spiritual and intellectual foundation for gen- 
uine advance at the meeting of the Assembly at 
Amsterdam. This process has come to be known 
as that of ecumenical study: a kind of international 
school, carried on by conferences and correspond- 
ence, in which persons from different nations and 
churches advance a conviction, send it out in an arti- 
cle for criticism, and rewrite the original on the 
basis of constructive comments. 

The ecumenical study leading up to the Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches has involved ex- 
actly this process, over a period of two years. Three 
meetings of leading Christian thinkers, drawn from 
different countries and churches, have been con- 
vened. First and second drafts, and in some cases 


Noe summer, in August, 450 people will 





*Robert S. Bilheimer is the Executive Secretary of the Interseminary 
Movement, Secretary of the U.S. Ecumenical Study Committee for 
the Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of Churches, and 
minister of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Cedar Manor, 
New York. Last year he served as general editor of the well-known 
“Interseminary Series” of study books and was the author of the 
last volume in the series, “What Must the Church Do?” 
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third drafts, of the different chapters have been 
prepared and subjected to the most intense 
criticism. In America alone, 500 people have been 
asked to comment—laymen, clergy, educators, 
theologians, church executives alike—so that a rep- 
resentative cross section of opinion might be 
gained. 

The whole is thus far more than an interchange 
among professional theologians. It represents a 
genuine meeting of minds, not always in agree- 
ment, indeed sometimes in the sharpest disagree- 
ment. It is part, and a fundamental part, of the 
painful process by which the disunity with which 
we are beset in the Body of Christ is fashioned out 
into a recognizable unity. 

Moreover, the process has helped greatly to 
clarify issues, and in some cases to locate answers, 
on the great themes with which the Assembly will 
be dealing. The general subject of the meeting is 
‘“Man’s Disorder and God’s Design,” and _ the 
theme of each volume is as follows: 


The Universal Church in God’s Design 
God’s Design and the Church’s Witness 
The Church and the Disorder of Society 
The Church and International Affairs 


The first study—in which the participating Amer- 
icans are Conrad Bergendoff, Clarence T. Craig, 
Bishop Angus Dun, Georgia Harkness, John A. 
Mackay, and H. Richard Niebuhr—goes directly 
to the Bible for the basis of our thinking about the 
church; and though different interpretations ap- 
pear, it is agreed that our unity is to be found in 
the Biblical message concerning the church. More- 
over, it is clear, especially through the remarkable 
chapter on new life in the church, that there will 
be no unity without a great rebirth in the church’s 
life. Beyond this, the ecumenical movement and its 
organizations are treated in order to show their re- 
lationship to this renewal and this unity. 

In the second volume, “God’s Design and the 
Church’s Witness” the subject of the evangelistic 
task of the Church is viewed for the first time on 
a comprehensive, world-wide basis. The unequivocal 
position of the book is that evangelism—that is, 

(Continued on page 222) 
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Mr. Harry B. Price, Assistant Director of UNRRA’s large China program. 


— 


Harry Price Returns from 
UNRRA Work in China 


In the midst of all the confusion in China, so sensationally reported in the newspapers 
and sometimes distorted, and with aid to China having been made a political football, it 
is refreshing to know that a large piece of constructive work has been accomplished in 
China through the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration during the 


past three years. 


The following brief firsthand summary is from Mr. HARRY 
B. PRICE, China-born Assistant Director of UNRRA’s large 
China program; it is contained in a personal letter written 


while over the Pacific in an America-bound plane. Mr. Price 
writes: 


HE UNRRA job in China is now ended, 
with the equivalent of U. S. $670,000,000 
spent outside of China (for supplies and 
transportation) and U.S. $206,000,000 within China 
(for internal distribution and use) in the largest re- 
lief and rehabilitation effort ever undertaken on 
behalf of a single nation. 
‘But for the tragic spread of the civil war, this 
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program could have set China on its feet and on a 
road of economic advancement and progress. Even 
as it is, it has kept the Government from collapsing 
during this period; brought relief to millions in 
desperate need after the war; rehabilitated the coun- 
try’s hospitals and medical schools and health sta- 
tions; brought at least six million acres of flooded 
farmland (about half of it by the Yellow River) back 
into cultivation again; restored railways, communi- 
cations, and power plants outside the civil war 
areas to their prewar levels; and set the wheels of 
a dozen old or new infant industries into motion. 
Over 2,000 UNRRA workers and 20,000 Chinese 
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salaried workers, plus perhaps half a million 
Chinese laborers, took part in this battle of trying 
to hold the line against postwar chaos and dis- 
integration. 

“It has been a privilege to take part from begin- 
ning to end in this immense undertaking, and it has 
been a liberal education. Harlan Cleveland, our 
last UNRRA China Office Director, and I are riding 
out together just a month after the formal closure 
of UNRRA in China and after completion during 
January of the turnover of UNRRA functions to 
successor international agencies and to the Gov- 


ernment... 

“On this plane, we are in a short interlude be. 
tween two very different worlds. The sunset today 
was incredibly beautiful from the air, as gold and 
auburn rays tipped the crests of a turbulent sea of 
white clouds beneath us. It was an hour in which 
one might sense the whisper of beauty and strength 
and depths of meaning far beyond our little com. 
prehensions. Then a little later the stars one b 
one, millions of light years away, began to be visible: 
and once again the heavens declared the glory of 
God.” 





The Issues for Amsterdam 


(Continued from page 220) 


the work of bringing the gospel to life in the hearts 
of men the world over—is the first task of the 
church. The Commission is a representative one, 
in which the Americans are Robert S. Bilheimer, 
Robert L. Calhoun, Walter M. Horton, and Ken- 
neth S. Latourette. There are different views as to 
how this gospel should be stated; but on the ques- 
tion of the evangelistic duty of the Christian there 
is no doubt. An impressive survey of effective 
evangelism is at once encouraging and dishearten- 
ing: there is universal evidence of the hunger of 
people for faith in God, and in many places people 
are joining the Church by thousands; yet there is 
still to be discovered a really significant ‘“‘break- 
through” by the church into the hardened secular- 
ism of our time, nor is there evidence that the 
church is able to stem the tide of spiritual disin- 
tegration in Western society which is so ably 
analyzed in one of the chapters. 

The third study, ““The Church and the Disorder 
of Society,” is concerned almost exclusively with the 
prime problem of western society, namely the need 
to achieve a constructive balance between freedom 
and order, or control, in a society which has become 
almost wholly mechanized. Two brilliant analyses, 
one particularly indicating the consensus which 
exists among Christian and secular thinkers alike, 
state the problem clearly. How may the Christian 
church contribute to the achievement of a truly 
responsible society, in which man is free, but in 
which the machine and all its benefits are con- 
trolled for the common good? A statement of the 
goal of Christians in this regard is followed by a 
statement of some of the strategies which may be 
followed by the church, the whole indicating the 
chief social issue which must continue to challenge 
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the mind of the Church until the key answer is 
found. These participating in the Commission from 
America are Reinhold Niebuhr, John C. Bennett, 
F, Ernest Johnson, and Bishop William Scarlett. 

The fourth study, “The Church and Interna- 
tional Affairs,” strikes at three points: the over- 
whelming tension between Russia and the United 
States; the fundamental importance of religious 
liberty, and the responsibility which the Church has 
for exerting its ministry of reconciliation within the 
struggle of international power politics. It is too 
early yet to indicate the way in which this volume 
will state the problem, or the recommendations 
which will stand out from it. More of the process 
of ecumenical study is needed—drafting, criticism 
from many nations, redrafting—before the volume 
is ready for publication. The forthright attack of 
leading lay people and clergy—from America John 
Foster Dulles, O. Frederick Nolde, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Bishop Ashton Oldham, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, F. W. Rennie, and Mrs. Leslie E. 
Swain—on this problem, however, particularly in 
an ecumenical setting, is a source of strong 
encouragement. 

Even this cursory account of some of the major 
issues which have raised themselves in the total 
study indicates that the recurring theme through- 
out the four books is the renewal and unity of the 
church. In each book there is a vigorous criticism 
of the present thought and life of the church; in 
each also, repeated demand for radical renewal. 
This is undoubtedly the overarching question 
which the preparatory study will present to the 
Assembly: can that happen which will bring to 
the Church the new and vigorous life which God 
is ready to give us? 
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China Sunday School Union 


By AURIE LANCASTER MONTGOMERY* 


need—needs of many kinds. Greatest is the 

need for Christ in His transforming, sustain- 
ing power. We are grateful to be in a place where 
all our resources can be used in vital service to the 
Church in China. 


Through the War 

The China Sunday School Union is preparing 
Sunday-school materials and distributing them far 
and wide. We are thrilled at the number and size 
of orders pouring in. Since 1942 only a few kinds 
of international uniform quarterlies and picture 
cards have been published, except for a set of 24 
small cards on the life of Christ. It is wonderful 
that this could continue through the war. “ ‘China’ 
in our name proved the organization indigenous,” 
the Japanese said. We still have a good stock of 
pictures of many kinds and sizes, Bible picture 
booklets, etc. These are getting into wider circula- 
tion again, so that the need of reprinting is daily 
more pressing. 

We have more than forty different Chinese life 
pictures illustrating parables and Bible teachings, 
including some picturesque Chinese character de- 
signs. Besides these there are reproductions of classic 
Bible pictures. 

How wonderful it is that this stock and the plates 
and drawings from which it was prepared were 
preserved through these years. Largely responsible, 
under God, were four members of the Staff who 
had worked under Dr. Tewksbury, the great mis- 
sionary whose life went into the China Sunday 
School Union. Chinese Christians gave their help 
and gifts, too. 

Time and space are vital elements. Materials 
must get ready in time for the long journeys ahead. 
Sometimes only air mail can go, or communications 
are broken and then restored. 


Y ree have sent us back to China into great 


Clearing House 

We'd love to have more lives and more talents 
to use now—and we're praying and looking tor the 
Chinese workers who should join us. We are seek- 
ing to find and use work and ideas that many have 
developed in their different fields. We are getting 
to know many of the leaders in Sunday-school work 
in Shanghai and elsewhere, personally or by letter. 





* . . . . . . 
— James N. Montgomery is one of our missionaries in Shanghai, 
ina. 
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We want to be a clearing house and center of in- 
spiration and help for Christian teaching in home 
and school as well as Church. 


Visual Evangelism 

Our headquarters are centrally located. I rejoice 
in a desk where I see many who pass look at our 
windows full of pictures and Bible material— 
Visual evangelism! Those who come in to buy are 
most varied and interesting: veteran and new mis- 
sionaries from all parts of China and all types of 
work; Chinese from far Manila, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Singapore; bishops and humble Christians; wealthy 
ladies, professional men, school boys and girls big 
and little. A Y.W.C.A. Secretary from Denmark 
bought Chinese-style pictures of the Prodigal Son 
for gifts. Her colleague from Batavia bought cards 
and took samples for the two Chinese churches in 
her city. (They were in China to attend the World 
Conference of the Y.W.C.A.) War conditions had 
thrown her into Sunday-school work and fellowship 
with all the churches. A non-Chinese young man 
had us order a Christian Youth paper for him. We 
do order for people what can’t be found here; and 
direct them to other Christian publishers for ma- 
terial not in our line. 


China Inland Mission 

Our General Secretary, who has carried the 
burden since Dr. Tewksbury’s internment, is Mr. 
Z. K. Chow, a young man in his thirties, with a 
charming family. He is deeply spiritual, consecrated, 
and resourceful. 

Mr. B. Y. Chow is our Treasurer, looking after 
finances and accounts. He has given his life to the 
cause of Christian literature and it is a privilege 
to work under him. A wonderful system of records, 
duplicate sheets, and labels that show materials 
ordered guide the streams of income and outflow. 
Our list of accounts, filed alphabetically under three 
regional divisions, are thrilling, as one pictures the 
Chinese churches and the missionaries represented. 
The far-flung members of the Great China Inland 
Mission and its many associates are among our 
largest consumers and supporters. 

High cost of paper and inflated currency make 
costs of printing very high. Many have had to cur- 
tail their orders. Many make contributions in addi- 
tion to paying costs. We long for more resources 

(Continued on page 228) 
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A Chinese Professor 


Looks at American Students 


MERICAN college 
Ait are just as en- 


thusiastic students as 
are Chinese undergraduates, 
but they are “more carefree 
and not nearly as political- 
minded,” says Dr. Helen 
Djang, dean of students at 
mission-supported Ginling 
College in Nanking, who is 
visiting professor of history 
this year at Mary Baldwin 
College in Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. 

Dr. Djang, who was edu- 
cated in Presbyterian mission schools in China and 
is one of that country’s foremost women educators, 
describes the similarities and differences between 
American and Chinese students in a letter just re- 
ceived here by the United Board for Christian Col- 
leges in China.* 

“American college girls live more comfortably 
than do Chinese students,” she writes, “and life is 
a good deal easier for them. They are more con- 
cerned about style and fashion. 

“On the other hand, the Chinese college women 
are more political-minded. They are restless and 
worry about their financial resources, inflation, 
family safety, and the national crisis. They have 
fewer opportunities to enjoy good libraries, news- 
papers, magazines, movies, and many of the mod- 
ern facilities and comforts. In a word, I think the 
Chinese students are more eager to get facts, have 
a more serious purpose, are more critical and re- 
served. Chinese students, too, are more under- 
nourished and worried, while American collegians 
are generally in excellent health, have little to 
worry about, are easy to make friends with, and 
are very appreciative.” 





Dr. Helen Djang 


*150 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 11, N. Y. 
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Dr. Djang, who is no stranger to America, having 
received a Ph.D. degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1939, asserts that the kernel of the ques- 
tion is that “the American students live in a coun- 
try with a Christian background and one which is 
spared the devastation of the recent war. 

“At present,” she continues, “Chinese youth are 
experiencing almost unbearable hardships. They 
are faced with what to many would be insur. 
mountable tasks. Yet they have the courage, deter- 
mination, and persistence to keep on ‘keeping on.’ 
Therefore, one cannot expect to find the youths 
the same in America as in China.” 

American faculty members, too, like the students, 
Dr. Djang says, are more free from problems of 
want, inflation, and war, than are those in China. 
“They seem more settled in their work and pro- 
fession. They have more materials with which to 
work. Chinese teachers are more limited in library 
supplies, laboratory equipment and, in addition, 
have family burdens and civil war. However, I find 
that in both countries there are teachers who are 
loyal to their institutions and profession and are 
doing a great work in spite of some limitations.” 

Ginling College, of which Dr. Djang is an alumna 
and from whose faculty she is now on a year’s leave 
of absence, is among those educational institutions 
in China toward whose support funds are con- 
tributed by the Baptist, Disciples of Christ, Epis- 
copal, Evangelical, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
Mission Boards, United Service to China, Inc., and 
the United Boards for Christian Colleges in China. 

Dr. Djang writes: “With regard to the churches 
here in America, I feel that this is a golden op- 
portunity to show that they are willing to share 
with the brothers across the Pacific the Christian 
message they have. Christ is the only hope and an- 
swer for the suffering world. The ‘Unknown God’ 
must be preached to the Chinese people, who have 
tried for centuries to find and search for Him. 
The challenge is yours and mine.” 
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Stars That Twinkle 





T’S dark out here; it’s night; it’s so dark the 

stars don’t seem to shine and the monster of 

death is stalking about calling to the old and 
young alike, even to the very little ones, saying, 
“Time is up—it’s too late.” 

It is not just poverty now; it’s starvation and 
death, with a deep snow and getting colder every 
minute, adding sorrow upon sorrow. 

Where is So and So? someone asks, and back 
comes the answer—gone! 

Women grab you by the arm, as has happened 
many times today, looking into my face with inde- 
scribable despair, saying, “Oh, help me; I haven’t 
had anything to eat for four or five days.” 

It's a day of bad tidings. One comes in and says, 
“Mr. Lee has had to give away one of his children.” 
Another says, “All six people in a home have died.” 
_ Yesterday the Hospital gateman came to say that 
ina house where some of the clothes sent out from 
America had been taken, bringing such joy, the 
father had starved to death and the rest of the 
family had had nothing to eat for days. A few 
hours later a letter was handed in telling of a Chris- 
tian who had starved to death out in the country. 

One of our teachers went out to a place fifteen 
miles away and said three out of every four homes 
she visited were without food and had been so 
for days. 

The next few months before wheat harvest will 
reveal the heavy toll which time must take. 

_ “We are pressed on every side; things are hard 
lor us; but we see a way out of them. We are made 
low, but we are not without help.” 

Every now and then a star twinkles, reminding 





*Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, our missionary in Haichow, China. 
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in the Night 


By ELIZABETH W. McLAUCHLIN* 


Mission Soup Kitchen in China—each one brings his or her 
own bowl to be filled. 


us that it isn’t too dark to see the way and that 
we must keep on, although our hearts cry out many 
times, “How can we live through it?” 

One shone a few weeks ago when the teachers 
in our two schools decided to pay the salary of an 
evangelist; another was when the Hospital, Staff 
decided they wanted to do the same thing; another 
was last Sunday when a church called a pastor and 
appointed a day for the election of elders and 
deacons. 

But the brightest of all, I think, was when a bright 
little face looked up at me and said, “Mrs. Ming, 
I want to buy a Bible.” 

“What?” I said. “When you don’t have enough 
to eat?” 

“Yes, but I sold my flour and now I can buy one.” 

In the distribution of flour he had received a tin 
which was a little extra help for him, as he only 
gets one meal a day; but he was willing to sell it in 
order to have a Bible all his own. “I have esteemed 
the words of his mouth more than my necessary 
food.” You may be sure he got his Bible and didn’t 
have to pay for it either. 

Yes, it is dark, but the stars still shine; and we 
must meet the challenge of giving out the spiritual 
food before it is too late. We are glad to be here 
and suffer with these people at this time when they 
need us most and rejoice in knowing that you are 
ever remembering us at the throne of grace, help- 
ing through your intercession to bring down that 
power which we need in order to carry on. 

“Who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that 
we may be able to comfort them which are in any 
trouble, by the comfort wherewith we ourselves 
are comforted of God.” 
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These Souls Are Mine 


This article by J. Benton Rhoades, missionary to Ecuador from the Church of the Brethren, 
conveys a vivid impression of the difficulties Protestant missionaries face, not only in Ecuador, but 
in many other parts of Latin America. The article is reproduced here by the courtesy of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America, with permission of the Gospel Messenger, which first 


printed it. 


HESE souls are mine,” explained the village 
priest. “There is nothing more to be done.” 


The Rumors 


The priest had heard “bad rumors” about a 
project in the lower end of his parish growing 
out from the little farm, Bella Vista, so he had come 
to investigate. Not finding me at the farm that 
morning he left an invitation for me to visit him in 
his quarters in the village cathedral. That after- 
noon the invitation was relayed to me by the work- 
ers on the house, who were obviously a bit uneasy 
for the interview that was to come. The visit of 
the morning had reminded them that it would be 
dificult and maybe even dangerous for them to 
continue to work on a project once condemned by 
the priest. 

Two of the builders, being chosen by the others, 
left their work, washed their faces and hands with 
water from the old barrel in the patio, and donned 
their best clothes to accompany me to the village 
church two miles away. 


The Visit 


We stopped the mission’s International pickup 
truck in the village plaza. In a dark room beside 
the church, a middle-aged man in long black robe 
waited to see us. “I was at your place this morning 
to see you,” he began. “Since your buying Bella 
Vista a few months ago, certain rumors have come 
to my ears concerning your plans and purposes 
there. I wanted to know the truth.” 

“I am glad that you called me,” I answered. 
“For, when there are bad rumors about a neighbor 
or fellow Christian, he should consider it a favor 
to be told. What is the nature of the rumors?” 

“It is like this. Certain of the faithful believe that 
you are coming here to declare war on the Holy 
Catholic Church and to destroy the Faith. Is that 
true?” 


The Facts 
I informed him that that was not true, but that it 


*Quito, Ecuador. 
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By J. BENTON RHOADES* 


was easy for me to see how such a rumor might 
start since we were strangers in the community and 
“evangelicos” (this is the fortunate name in Spanish 
for Protestants and means literally “New Testa- 
ment people”). 

“But, concerning the work you expect to do, | 
was glad to hear this morning from the foreman,” 
he said pointing to one of the young Ecuadorian 
workers with me, “that you expect and plan to 
establish a purely material project for aiding the 
Indians. If your work is to be that and nothing 
more, then we will have no trouble.” 

I had to explain to him that we expect our 
project to be much more than a material one and 
that we hope to minister to the community in an 
educational and spiritual way as well. I recounted 
how the experience of our mission in the Quito 
Boys’ Club has increased our love for the country 
and has also convinced our people of the necessity 
of a more direct and sustained approach to the 
inner life of the Ecuadorian with the message of 
Christ. 


The Plan 


This is what the padre (priest) did not want to 
hear, but I could not be honest and inform him 
otherwise about our aims. “I believe you have been 
honest,” he said, “in stating your purpose. Now, 
what is your plan of action?” 

“We hope first to establish ourselves here as 
farmers and neighbors to the Indians,” I said, “then 
to open as soon as possible a school and a medical 
clinic. You are aware that there is not a medical 
doctor in this whole area and that only a small 
fraction of the children ever go to school.” 

Here I was stopped, for the mention of a school 
disturbed him. “But if you etsablish a school, what 
do you expect to teach?” 

“We expect to teach the regular grade-school 
curriculum of the country plus agriculture, crafts, 
homemaking, and the Bible. Probably I should men- 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Planting Christian Seed at Picalqui 


By MRS. PAUL H. STREICH, Ecuador 


of Our United Andean Indian Mission 


Picalqui, our new mission project high in the 

Andes Mountains of Ecuador; for Picalqui is a 
farm. In February, it celebrated its second birthday 
under the direction of the United Andean Indian 
Mission. Four denominations share in the support 
of this mission: Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.; Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. (South); Evangelical and Re- 
formed; and Evangelical United Brethren. 

How I wish that you readers could come along 
with us to Picalqui! We’d climb onto our farm truck 
(a reconverted weapons carrier) and drive north 
from Quito, Ecuador’s capital, on the Pan-American 
highway. The trip is always a breath-taking one. 
The curves and cliffs are unprotected, the road is 
narrow, the surface is rough cobblestone or dirt. But 
the scenery is spectacular! ‘Through shady tree-lined 
lanes and over arid desert land, over peaks and 
down valleys, finally past filthy Tabacundo (our 
“home town”) toward Picalqui itself. This last lap 
of the 60-mile, four-hour journey, is our favorite. 
The vista is wide. Behind us lies snow-crowned 
Cayambe Mountain; to our right, dark Mojanda, 
an extinct volcano; ahead, cultivated fields and a 
clean white-washed house with a pretty white chim- 
ney. This is our home. 

When we first saw our home it wasn’t quite so in- 
viting. The thick-walled mud house consisted of 
four huge rooms, no plumbing, tiny windows; and 
we shivered with the cold. True, we are only one 
mile north of the equator, but 10,000 feet altitude 
and winds make all the difference. Even now our 
house seldom rises above 55 degrees temperature! 
But we have a cistern, and some irrigation water, 
and the rooms are smaller and cozier. 

Picalqui is not just a farm house. It is a commu- 
nity. We have many friends, most of them Indians. 
You’d come to love the Indians as much as we do. 
They are colorful, wearing picturesque costumes in 
gay reds, blues, and greens. The women carry their 
full, woolen, hand-woven skirts gracefully, even 
while carrying a child or a heavy bundle of twigs on 
their backs. They delight in jewelry, and often wear 
as Many as 15 or 25 rings on their fingers! The men 
are clad in short white trousers and brightly colored 
ponchos. They dress sensibly. And it seems to us 
that, even in their poverty, the Indians are more 
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concerned about cleanliness than are the mixed 
“cholos.” 

We are also impressed with their sense of humor. 
Despite the hardships that have been forced upon 
the Indians by the white landowning classes, they 
take time to laugh and make light of their troubles. 
Roofing ‘“‘bees” are common. Generosity is one of 
their noblest virtues. They are honest and faithful 
to each other; very seldom is an Indian unfaithful 
to his wife. In most Spanish communities the oppo- 
site is true, unfortunately. Immorality seems to run 
higher in the towns, where there are more “mixed” 
groups. 

Perhaps the Indian’s most vicious characteristic 
is his indulgence, and overindulgence, in strong 
liquor. Chicha-drinking has become a habit. When- 
ever there is cause for celebration, there are many 
drunkards. It is pitiful to see young men wasting 
away from this evil. It will be one of our most difh- 
cult problems to solve, for we shall have to strike 
not only at the evil itself, but also at its causes, which 
are many! Education can play a big part in freeing 
Picalqui from chicha. 

The Indians are farmers, and we are at Picalqui 
to show them how to make the most of their tiny 
plots of land. Laura and Oliver Mabee, with their 
two-year-old David, came to the farm in June; and 
now Oliver is in charge of the agricultural develop- 
ment of Picalqui. Trees have been planted, con- 
tour plowing has been started, irrigation ditches 
have been dug, vegetable gardens are thriving—and 
we are doing as much as we can to reclaim the tired 
soil in a dry dust bowl area. The farm consists of 
500 acres, half of which are on the top of Mojanda 
Mountain and not usable for more than grazing. 
Without animals, we can’t start to benefit by that 
land. So we’re concentrating on dirt farming until 
the mission is in the financial position to purchase 
stock. 

Although the mission is agricultural and hopes 
someday to be self-supporting, we plant other seeds 
than just those that grow in the soil. Our school is 
in its second year. Whenever I see the children‘I am 
reminded of Sara Teasdale’s lines, “And children’s 
faces looking up, holding wonder like a cup.” How 
they love to learn! We are fortunate to have an ex- 
cellent Ecuadorian teacher, whose name is Juan. We 
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assist Juan by teaching music classes and by telling 
Bible stories and other stories with good moral ad- 
vice. Last year only eight children came, because the 
local priest built up a good deal of social pressure 
against those who would come to our evangelical 
school. But imagine our joy when this year 22 chil- 
dren were enrolled! Seventeen of these are little 
Indian children who walk miles to come to school. 
To help them, we serve a school lunch at noon; in 
return, they work an hour a day for the farm, husk- 
ing corn, carrying water, or working at their own 
experimental gardens where they grow the vege- 
tables which they eat. 

Literacy work among adults is giving them oppor- 
tunity to read the printed page. Can’t you picture 
the thrill of hearing a man read a few words for the 
first time! Perhaps in a few years literacy classes 
will have developed to the stage of Bible reading 
and study. That is our hope. Our teaching of reli- 
gion now is telling and living. Later our Indian 
friends will be able to explore the library and learn 
more by reading in their own homes and to each 
other. 

In a land where education is a luxury, where 
water is scarce, and where work is almost beyond 
endurance, there is bound to be sickness. Our Ecua- 
dorian mission nurse has healed hundreds of people 
since her arrival at Picalqui a year ago. Supersti- 
tion has frightened many away from a scientific ap- 
proach in healing, but we are encouraged by the 
numbers who come and who spread the good news 
that they are well again! Sometimes we see heart- 
breaking cases where surgery will save a life, and we 
can do nothing to help. For two years we have waited 
for a North American mission doctor, one who will 
combine Jesus’ healing spirit with knowing hands. 
We pray that this year a doctor will arrive. Mean- 


while, we do our best to heal the physical ills that 
beset our “parish.” 

My husband and I have sometimes felt discour. 
aged because we’ve had to spend so much time 
building the residences, hauling household water 
supplies, getting government permits, supervising 
the program which is necessarily an approach to 
all of life. Nevertheless, we feel that we have also 
planted spiritual seeds. We enjoy visiting our 
neighbors, hiking up and down steep ravines, chat- 
ting about common joys and problems, making 
friends. These people realize that we are “different,” 
that we are “Evangelistas’”—Protestant with a better 
Spanish name, evangelicals. It is important that 
they come to trust us, for we are working in a new 
project near established Catholic churches. 

The first year of Sunday school was slow, but 
showed increasing interest. The average service 
numbered 10 worshipers. Our Christmas program 
attracted 150 people, and included a simple yet 
beautiful pageant of the Nativity. We are constantly 
reminded that Bible customs are similar to these 
ancient methods of living—mud huts, stick plowing, 
sowing seed by hand, gleaning in the fields. Some. 
times we see that in the Indian’s simplicity there is 
something for us busy-bodied North Americans to 
learn. 

Thousands of trees planted to save precious soil; 
twenty-two eager children’s faces planted to be 
leaders and teachers of tomorrow; hundreds of sick 
bodies replanted to grow into sound, useful crea- 
tures of God; superstitious, soul-hungry people, 
seeds that will be fed with the sunshine of God’s 
love and watered with His mercy, that will grow 
toward the Master and finally find salvation: This 
is Picalqui, ripening for a rich harvest! 





China Sunday School Union 


(Continued from page 223) 


with which to subsidize materials and make grants 
to needy churches. 

Our missionary colleagues, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Fisch, are Americans, members of the Scandinavian 
Alliance Mission, one of the China Inland Mission 
Associates. They have had the practical printing, 
photographic, educational, and missionary experi- 
ence needed. We are thrilled at evidences of God’s 
hand in our whole organization and seek to con- 
tinue to prove His working in and through us. 


Auxiliary Birthday Gift 


Our Mission has entrusted us with $5,000 of the 
Auxiliary Birthday Gift with which to publish Na- 
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tional Phonetic material and promote its use to 
help toward developing a literature for the Church. 
The thirty-seven symbols, with tone marks, can 
spell out the Chinese characters. The whole Bible 
is printed in the parallel column of character and 
phonetic. These easily learned symbols can unlock 
the character and enable a person to read in won- 
derfully short time. 

We are counting on you to keep us in remem- 
brance, to be working together with us by your 
prayers. Surely these are the days for sacrificial 
living. The agencies of our Church are reliable 
stewards in God’s Kingdom. We are thrilled to 
represent you in China and in this particular work. 
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Large Ideas for Youth 


in Summer Conferences 


» that 
cour- 
time 
water 
rising 
ch to 
> also 
our 
chat- 
aking 
ent,” 
etter 
that 
i new 
E have gone too far with courses that deal 
, but W with small parts of our Christian faith,” 
rvice said one conference director last May in 
gram Jackson, Mississippi, during a meeting of youth 
e yet conference directors. He continued, “What we now 
antly need is a series of basic comprehensive courses that 
these will pull together the information a young person 
wing, has received in his home, from his Sunday-school 
Some- teacher, and from his preacher into one consistent 
ere is Christian understanding of life that will be per- 
‘ns to sonally vital.” 
Following time-honored Presbyterian customs 
; soil: the man who made this comment was immediately 
o be placed on a committee to recast the youth con- 
f sick ference curriculum. After three days and two nights 
crea- of intensive study and deliberation, the finding of 
-ople, this curriculum committee was reported to the 
God’s whole assemblage of regional directors and youth 
grow conference directors, approved unanimously, and 
This later approved by the Executive Committee of Reli- 
gious Education and Publication. 

This fresh approach frankly assumed the corrod- 
ing effect of secularism on the mind and heart of 
modern youth. No longer can we assume youth has 
an intimate, working knowledge of our Christian 
faith. We must let a lot of interesting, but never- 
theless marginal, topics go in favor of the basic 

we to elements of our faith. 

yurch. Seeking to orient the young person in contem- 
can porary American life in terms of Christian truth, 
Bible this curriculum required advance study and plan- 
r and ning. Outstanding leaders in our Church were 
nlock therefore requested to help in this enterprise by 
won- preparing teaching outlines. 

‘mem- "Director, Young People’s Work, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

your 

ificial 

liable 

ed to 

work. ‘ 
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By C. ELLIS NELSON* 


Most summer conferences will use this basic 
curriculum in their youth conference this summer, 
adding whatever courses they feel necessary to round 
out the curriculum for their conference. 

The Bible study unit will vary from year to year, 
depending on the theme selected by the Asssem- 
bly’s Youth Council. This summer Rev. Albert C. 
Winn, former Professor of Bible at Davidson Col- 
lege, and now a graduate student at Princeton Uni- 
versity, has prepared the Bible study unit on I John. 

The following persons have prepared teaching 
outlines for the basic curriculum in our new youth 
conference series of courses: 


“Understanding the Church”..Dr. William Childs Robinson 
“EF AM @ PROM” 2 .i.csvsqesicaeses Dr. Harry Moffett 


“The Mission of the Church in the Modern World” 
Dr. Richard T. Gillespie 


“Presbyterian Youth Fellowship”........ Miss Ruth Puckett 
“RGUNY Qi WES esos s eas eae Rev. Lawrence I. Stell 
“Personal Christian Growth”...... Dr. William Thorington 
“The Christian in His Community”...... Dr. William Phifer 


“I Am a Christian, Therefore . . .”...Dr. Harry Goodykoontz 


“God Speaks Through a People and Their Prophets” 
Dr. S. L. Joekel 


“God Speaks Through Christ and His Apostles” 
Dr. S. A. Cartledge 


“The Presbyterian Youth Fellowship” (in Presbytery 
and Synod)..Miss Jane Chamblee and Rev. L. P. Burney 


“The CHUPCR Bt WOTK. oc cs ciccc ice Rev. Harold C. Smith 
OMEN MAAN 2 was to eu fai ofors) nse eee anise lel ecwiers Rev. Watson Street 
“The Cardinal Doctrines of the Presbyterian Church” 
Dr. Laurence Kinney 
“Resources for the Living of These Days” 
Dr. William McCorkle 
“Present-Day Tensions”..........essss00% Dr. J. H. Marion 
“The Christian Approach to Marriage and the Home” 
Dr. Julian Lake 
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Significant Developments in 


Religious Education 
Throughout the Assembly 


ing of the Religious Education Field Council 
in Orlando, Florida, last January, was the 
reports of the significant developments or activities 
‘in the various synods during the year. Each synod 
representative reported on just one item selected 
from a list submitted previously by the synod chair- 
men and synod directors. These items were selected 
in such a way as to give a picture of the whole reli- 
gious education program. 

Dr. J. H. Gailey, Jr., Brewton, Alabama, reported 
on the “Oslo Echo Conference” held in Birming- 
ham last December. He said that Dick Reeves, of 
Montgomery, was in Oslo at the time of the Youth 
Conference, was at the meeting in Birmingham, 
and was able to add additional high lights to the 
“Oslo Echo.” This brought the whole international 
conference atmosphere “home” to the 120 young 
adults attending the Alabama meeting in a way 
that no other method of reporting could have 
accomplished. 

Rev. H. S. Henderson, Smyrna, Tennessee, re- 
ported on “Adult Conferences” at Na-Co-Me, Ten- 
nessee, which attract all conference age groups. He 
told of the building program and said, “Nearly all 
of our churches and organizations sent representa- 
tives to these conferences. All phases of the religious 
education program were presented, including work 
for children, young people, young adults, men, and 
women, and leadership work.” He stated the well- 
known fact that summer conferences do attract and 
build interest. 

Dr. J. M. Carr, Knoxville, Tennessee, spoke for 
Dr. James L. Fowle, Synod of Appalachia repre- 
sentative who was unable to be present, on “Visual 
Education Institutes.” He said, “We all are learn- 
ing; some day we will all know what we need to 


()i: of the most interesting parts of the meet- 


*Reporter, Presbyterian News Service, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


know about visual education.” Nine visual educa- 
tion institutes were held in the synod and three 
fourths of the churches were represented at these. 
Much benefit was found in the institutes, he said, 
adding that “much more must be learned to bring 
this new arm of service into the religious education 
service of the Church.” He pointed out that the 
“response was enthusiastic.” 

Rev. W. B. Oglesby, Jr., Little Rock, Arkansas, 
reported on the “remarkably fine publicity” given 
to the Presbyterian Program of Progress in Arkansas 
and Missouri by Clinton Harris, who, he said, 
“made posters, addressed various meetings, and 
generally promoted the Program of Progress.” 

Rev. W. H. McFadden, Kansas City, Missouri, 
reporting on “Synod Leadership Schools,” said that 
the U.S.A. Church joined with the U.S. Church in 
the School in Missouri, and that the School for next 
summer would be planned by a committee having 
on it representatives from both Churches. Last 
summer there were 177 U.S. members and 48 U.S.A. 
members, and a total of 280 credits were awarded. 
This was the largest attendance and the largest 
number of credits in the history of the School. “In 
Missouri,” he said, “Presbyterians are just Presby- 
terians.” 

Rev. Marshall Dendy, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Orlando, host this year to the Field 
Council, asked Rev. Hugh Powel, regional director 
in Florida, to report for him on vacation Bible 
schools in the synod last summer. Twenty-five more 
schools were held last summer than ever before in 
the history of this work in Florida, said Mr. Powel. 
A Vacation Bible School Work Shop, where leaders 
are given special training, started at the Florida 
State University at Tallahassee, where Presbyterian 
students were given the “know how” effectively, he 
said. He said he felt that the continuing success of 
the Vacation Bible Schools was due largely to the 
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interest of these Florida girls. 

Rev. Jack McMichael, Marietta, Georgia, speak- 
ing for Rev. Hugh Bradley, Decatur, synod rep- 
resentative who was absent, reported on the “Work- 
shop for Directors of Religious Education.” He said, 
“Of the twenty-five religious education directors in 
Georgia churches, only two have had special train- 
ing; so the workshop idea was conceived.” Dr. 
Bradley taught classes on what a pastor expects of 
his D.R.E. and on the relation of the D.R.E. to the 
church. The religious education forces in the synod 
came to know each other better, and a further means 
of communication among these workers was estab- 
lished in the decision to publish the ‘Georgia 
D.R.E. News.” 

Rev. E. B. Wooton, Winchester, Kentucky, report- 
ing on “Presbytery Workers and Leadership Edu- 
cation,” directed the thinking of the Council again 
on the idea of united Presbyterian work in a synod, 
stating that the U.S.A. Church and the U.S. Presby- 
terians worked together on the leadership training 
schools in Kentucky and that both the work and 
the results were gratifying, to the extent that four 
such schools will be held in Kentucky next year. 
“These will be Presbyterian,” he said—‘“neither 
North nor South.” 

Rev. J. W. Witherspoon, Beckley, West Virginia, 
reporting on laboratory schools for vacation Bible 
school workers in West Virginia, said that Mrs. 
William White, of Richmond, Virginia, taught 25 
workers at a school in Elkins, and that attendance 
at vacation Bible schools last year had shown an 
increase from 5,400 to 7,300 over previous high 
records. He highly commended laboratory schools 
for the workers. 

Rev. W. L. McLeod, Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
praised highly the coaching schools conducted by 
Miss Atha Bowman for ‘children’s workers in 
Louisiana. He termed such coaching schools as “one 
Way to meet a critical religious education need in 
the Church.” 

A joint meeting of synod and presbytery religious 
education committees was reported by Rev. J. V. 
Cobb, Philadelphia, Mississippi, who pointed out 
the values of such a meeting in correlating program 
promotion. 

Rev. FE. D. Witherspoon, Wilmington, North 
Carolina, gave an encouraging report on “Prepara- 
tion of Leadership Education Instructors.” The 
great need for men and women able to teach leader- 
ship courses was continually stressed at the Field 
Council meeting. 


Texoma, the new conference ground being de- 








veloped for Oklahoma and Texas, was described by 
Rev. Frank M. Taylor, Durant, Oklahoma, in such 
an attractive manner that the Field Council was 
indeed intrigued. Rev. W. B. Sullivan, Dallas, 
Texas, regional director for Texas and Oklahoma, 
augmented his remarks, adding statements as to the 
attractiveness of Texoma Lake. The Church has 
purchased twenty acres on the lake for a conference 
ground, it was said. 

Rev. W. J. Gipson, Jackson, Mississippi, gave the 
Snedecor Memorial Synod report on the Men-at- 
Stillman conference, which had sixty men in at- 
tendance. The conference was so successful that 
the men of the synod want another such conference 
this summer, he said. 

Sunday-school extension was the theme of the 
report by Rev. Hugh Hamilton, synod represen- 
tative for South Carolina. Mr. Hamilton, who later 
was elected chairman of the Field Council for 1948- 
49, said that 17 chapels had been organized in South 
Carolina since the last meeting of General Assem- 
bly. Miss Sallie Thrower, Columbia; Sunday School 
Extension worker for the synod, was the organizer. 
Each of these, he said, “was the work of a local 
church reaching out to form an outpost, and even 
while the church reaches out, the outpost, once 
formed, becomes a strengthening force within the 
home church.” 

Rev. Philip A. Roberts, Farmville, Virginia, 
synod representative from Virginia, speaking in the 
place of Rev. E. T. ‘Thompson, reported on “De- 
velopment of Young People’s Conference Program,” 
saying that every presbytery, either alone or in con- 
junction with other presbyteries, held a young 
people’s conference in addition to the synod’s 
conference at Massanetta. Presbytery conferences 
were for young people of high school age, and 
Massanetta for the 18- to 24-year-old age group. 

Rev. Matthew Lynn, Midland, Texas, asked Dr. 
Sullivan to give a report for the Synod of ‘Texas on 
the caravan program, as it is developed and pro- 
moted in Texas. “The Presbyterian caravans,” Mr. 
Sullivan stated, ‘are an effort to answer a need and 
to meet a challenge.” Caravans have been of great 
help in the development of the new youth pro- 
gram in local churches in Texas, he said. The plan 
is to continue the caravan program through an- 
other year. : 

Mr. Cook spoke at the conclusion of the synod 
reports, asking the Field Council if the brief reports, 
augmenting only high lights in the several full re- 
ports, was satisfactory, and the response was enthu- 
siastic. This plan will be followed in the future. 














































Whose Empire? 
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in terms of its administration. However, in the course of 
time, beginning in 1808 with revisions in 1825 and 1870, 
the law in Louisiana became a Civil Law based upon the 
Code Napoleon, the Civil Law of France. The Civil Law 
of Louisiana today therefore has come into being by way of 
French law rather than by way of the influence of English 
Common Law, which is the system used in most of the other 
states. The community of property stipulation, in which 
husband and wife jointly own the property which they have 
acquired since marriage, is one of the differentiating aspects 
of this Civil Law. 

The Spanish and French influence upon food in Louisiana 
is both distinctive and attractive. Creole and French dishes 
are both commonplace and world famous. Among the most 
commonly eaten foods of this type in Louisiana are Gumbo 
and Crayfish Bisque. French-drip, dark-roast coffee attracts the 
newcomer and moves him to a moment of reflection after a 
sip. The New Orleans restaurants, especially in the French 
Quarter, lure both native and visiting throngs with their 
tempting cuisine. 

The influence upon religion is important in the life of the 
state today. The French and Spanish settlers were devout 
Roman Catholics in faith. Their priests accompanied them 
to this new land, ministered to them, made explorations, 
established places of worship, and carried their ministry to 
the Indians. This faith took hold in Louisiana and its strength 
is evident in the religious, social, political, and cultural life 
of the people today. Its influence is seen in the political 
divisions in the State named “parishes” rather than the usual 
“counties.” Furthermore, the names of several parishes, such 
as, “Assumption” Parish, “Ascension” Parish, and “St. John 
the Baptist” Parish, indicate this influence. The Roman 
Church remains the strongest single denomination in the 
State. 


Early Protestant Inroads 


Until the first quarter of the nineteenth century, people 
holding the Protestant faith were scarce in the State. Scattered 
groups could be found here and there, but they were not 
permitted to hold public services of worship according to 
their faith. The Black Code, formulated by Bienville in 1724, 
prohibited the practice of any religion but Roman Cathol- 
icism. Under penalty of law Protestants were forbidden to 
propagate their faith. Bailey E. Chaney, a Baptist Minister, 
was arrested by Spanish officials in 1799 for conducting serv- 
ices near Baton Rouge. Following the purchase of the territory 
by the United States, and granting of Statehood to Louisiana 
in 1812, freedom of worship supplanted the single authority 
of the Church of Rome. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
beginning of Protestant efforts and organizations in the State. 
This was due to the fact that more people of the Protestant 
faith were coming into the State. The growth of Protestantism 
in Louisiana is associated and identified with this migration 
from the other States. At the same time missionaries of various 
Protestant denominations began to appear. These beginnings 
were small and the work was very difficult. These missionaries 
came into a civilization in which religious instruction in the 
English language was wholly unknown, the people knew only 
the Catholic faith, the Bible had been a prohibited book, 
and many of the citizens spoke only the French language. 

When Governor Claiborne took possession of the Louisiana 
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Purchase in 1803 at New Orleans, he could find no Bible on 
which to take the oath of office until, after long search, a 
Latin Vulgate was procured from one of the priests. The 
Protestants brought the Bible to Louisiana. 

At first there were scattered groups of Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians in the state. An 
Episcopal church was organized in New Orleans in 18¢5. 
Presbyterians and Methodists were enrolled in the member- 
ship of this church. Their first minister was Rev. Philander 
Chase. A Baptist Church was organized at Franklin in 1819, 
Methodist missionaries—Elisha Bowman, William Winans, and 
Lorenzo Dow—brought the ministry of their faith into the 
state. A Methodist church was incorporated in New Orleans 
in 1821. 

The first successful efforts to establish Presbyterianism in 
Louisiana originated with a Congregationalist minister, Rey. 
Elias Cornelius. This gentleman preached in New Orleans 
for a while and then influenced Rev. Silvester Larned, who 
had just completed his Divinity course at Princeton, to come 
to New Orleans. Mr. Larned labored in New Orleans for 
about two years, until his untimely death in 1820. Under his 
ministry funds were raised and a church was built. During 
the ministry of his successor, Rev. Theodore Clapp, the First 
Presbyterian Church in New Orleans was organized in 
November, 1823, and enrolled ig the Presbytery of Mis- 
sissippi. There is some evidence of a Presbyterian Church 
in Alexandria, in the central part of the state, prior to 1823, 
thus: “Prior to 1823 three Presbyterian ministers of whom 
Rev. Mr. Hull was one, have already laid their ashes here.” 
About the year 1812, Rev. William McCalla, a Chaplain in 
the United States Army stationed in Baton Rouge, preached 
to the citizens as well as the soldiers. Several other Presby- 
terian ministers came to this part of the state and labored 
successfully, namely, Rev. Mr. Savage, Rev. John Dorrance, 
Rev. Benjamin Chase, and Rev. Jeremiah Chamberlain. 
Churches were organized at Baton Rouge, 1827, Buhler’s 
Plains and Jackson, prior to 1834. These churches were 
enrolled in the Presbytery of Mississippi. 

About two hundred miles northwest of Baton Rouge is 
Natchitoches, the oldest settlement in Louisiana. A French 
trading post was located here as early as 1714. There is 
evidence that some Presbyterians came into this area at an 
early date. While they were few and scattered, they probably 
became the nuclei of Presbyterian churches to be organized 
later in north Louisiana. The first Presbyterian church to 
be organized in north Louisiana was the Shreveport church, 
organized in 1845. Other churches followed in rather rapid 
succession, namely, Minden, Homer, Keatchie, Good Hope, 
Mansfield, Alabama Church, and others. Some of the first 
ministers engaged in this work in north Louisiana were A. R. 
Banks of Springhill, Arkansas, John Boggs, J. Franklin Ford, 
John E. Davidson and James Gallagher. By the early 1850's 
a score or more Presbyterian churches were to be found 
throughout the state. 


Growth of Presbyterianism in Louisiana 


The Synod of Louisiana is one of the smaller synods in 
the Assembly. According to its first statistical report in 1902, 
there were forty-three ministers, ninety churches and Six 
thousand three hundred and fifty-four communicant mem- 
bers in its bounds. Its territory was coterminus with the state 
boundary lines. According to the Synod’s minutes, there were 
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at this time forty-nine Presbyterian Sunday schools having 
-98 teachers and 3922 pupils enrolled. From this beginning 
ri can trace the growth of the church for a period of two- 
score and six years. 

For one thing, there has been a modest growth in the 
number of churches in the state. In 1902 there were go 
churches in the Synod. A few years later there were 100. 
In 1926 there were 113 churches. This seems to be the high- 
water mark in the number of Presbyterian churches in the 
synod. There are. now (1947) 106 churches. During this 
period of time, many churches were organized but for one 
reason or another some had to be discontinued. In some cases 
many of the families moved out of the community and the 
remaining people, unable to carry on, were absorbed into 
other churches. In some cases there was a consolidation with 
another church near by. The changing scene of the popula- 
tion during the past forty-six years has necessarily brought 
about changes in this manner. There is one little village in 
the Synod where there are four remaining Presbyterian ladies 
who refuse to be dissolved as a church. In the meantime a 
number of churches in the Synod have been organized and 
strengthened. But the fact remains that in 1902 there were 
ninety churches in the Synod and in 1947 there are 106— 
a net total of 16 churches in 45 years. 

The growth in the number of Sunday schools and pupus 
has been modest also. In 1902 there were 49 Sunday schools 
having a total of 4510 pupils and teachers. In 1903 there 
were 65 Sunday schools having a total enrollment of 5642 
pupils and teachers. In 1926 there were g1 Sunday schools 
having a total of 12,106 pupils and teachers. The 1926 figure 
for Sunday-school enrollment has hardly been surpassed. 
Several years ago there was a characteristic sharp decline in 
Sunday-school enrollment; however, during the past two or 
three years there has been a marked increase. The latest 
report indicates that there are now 106 Sunday schools in the 
State having a total enrollment of 12,683 pupils and teachers. 
However, as it may be noted, there has been only a modest 
growth since 1926. 

The growth in the communicant membership of the Synod 
is more impressive. The membership in 1902 was 6,354. A 
quarter of a century later the church had grown to a 
membership of 14,361. Ten years later this number had in- 
creased to 15,404. The last minutes of the Assembly (1947) 
show a membership of 20,949, an increase of nearly 46% 
during the past two decades. But what is more significant is 
the fact that most of this increase has taken place since 
1936. There has been an increase of nearly 26.5% since 1936. 
This indicates that the Presbyterian Church in Louisiana 
has enjoyed some of its most rapid growth during recent 
years. Since this is true, it would indicate that the Church 
is facing its greatest opportunity right now! 
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The Toca Presbyterian Church, St. Bernard Parish, Louisi- 

ana. Organized in May, 1947, by the New Orleans Presby- 

tery. It is the only Protestant church in this parish. The 

church is the result of an outpost Sunday school, organized 

by the young people of the Napoleon Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of New Orleans. 


The Religious Setting in Louisiana Today 

The State of Louisiana in which the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., labors, has a land area of 45,177 square miles. The 
average number of inhabitants per square mile, according to 
the 1940 statistics, was 52.3. At that time there were 2,363,880 
persons living in the state. Of this number 849,303 were 
Negroes. The rural population was greater than the urban 
by a ratio of 58.5% to 41.5%. However, during the period 
from 1930 to 1940, there was considerably more growth 
in the urban areas than in the rural. This situation has been 
accentuated during recent years and following the war. The 
large number of new homes and apartments being erected 
in the towns and cities shout the fact of an increasing urban 
population. Pity the church that hasn’t the vision to see 
this great movement of the population and fails to act now 
to meet this opportunity! Pity the struggling churches 
located in these growing areas having insufficient equipment 
to meet the growing demands and present opportunities! 

Of the 2,363,143 persons living in Louisiana it is estimated 
that 1,136,143 are church members, while about 1,227,737 are 
unchurched and unreached. Of the members of the church 
at least 50% are Roman Catholic in faith. The Southern 
Baptists report more than 200,000 members, a hundred per 
cent growth since 1936. The Methodists have about 80,000 
members. There are more than 300,000 Negro Baptists in the 
state. There are only about 21,000 Presbyterians in the whole 
Synod of Louisiana and only 409 Negro members enrolled 
in Central Louisiana Presbytery of the Snedecor Memorial 
Synod. There are other denominations in the state—the 
Episcopalians, Lutherans, Disciples of Christ, Nazarenes, and 
other groups. Their membership, though not as large as the 
Presbyterian, is aggressive and growing. 

Our Church is not alone in the work 
in Louisiana. If it fails to reach the people 
they will be reached by others. Begin an 
outpost Sunday school somewhere and you 
will likely find other groups planning and 
building also. Start a new church in a 
new neighborhood and others will, in 
many cases, have already been established 
there or they will be coming soon. 
The field is wide open. The Lord’s field, 


Gentilly Presbyterian Church, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. This church is located 
in an area which, according to an out- 
standing architect, has increased 30,000 
in population since the beginning of the 
war. This church and Lakeview Church, 
which is in the same growing area, pre- 
sents one of the great opportunities for 
growth. These churches are making ef- 
forts to enlarge their facilities. 
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Elder Gordon H. Dameron breaking ground on the site of the new location of the West Baton Rouge Church, Port Allen, 
Louisiana, while the pastor, Rev. M. M. Miller, /eft, and members of the congregation look on. This church is now under 
construction. 


like any other field of endeavor, must be worked with men’s 
hands if it is to be made productive and harvested. 


Present Needs and Opportunities 

Briefly, the needs in Louisiana today are large and the 
opportunities are challenging. This statement is all the more 
striking in view of the fact that the Presbyterian Church 
has enjoyed an encouraging growth during recent years, but 
there are some areas in Louisiana today where the local 
church is small and struggling. The population in some of 
these areas is about static, or maybe it has changed or shifted. 
In some instances some other denomination has ascended 
and now enrolls the membership and interest of the com- 
munity. This situation presents a challenge to earnest Chris- 
tian workers to maintain their own church life and to seek 
out those who are unreached in the community. There are 
other areas where the church may or may not have adequate 
building accommodations to minister to the needs of their 
constituency and may expect to render a large ministry to 
the community and enjoy a small growth. However, there are 
other areas—and there are many areas like this in Louisiana— 
where the pressure upon the local church for its ministry 
is great and where the opportunity for growth and for a 
wonderfully large ministry may be expected. That oppor- 
tunity is pressing. To fail to act now, to fail to provide for 
this need, would be tragic. But here, in many of these very 
places, the Presbyterian churches are inadequately equipped 
to meet the need. One of the great needs in Louisiana today 
is for more adequate buildings—larger, more substantial 
buildings, better facilities for worship and for the church 
school. The need literally is to “enlarge the place of thy 
tent . . . stretch forth the curtains of thy habitations: spare 
not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes.” 

A number of the churches have plans to enlarge and 
rebuild. Building funds are being collected. In some in- 
stances new buildings have been recently completed; some 
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are in the process of erection. But for others plans are having 
to be deferred. While the opportunities are great and the 
need for enlarging is acute, the cost of building under present 
conditions is almost prohibitive for some congregations. This 
condition should not discourage but should challenge all who 
are interested in the increasing growth in the Church’s life. 

The future is bright in Louisiana, as bright as the promises 
of God. The opportunity is at hand. The purposes of God 
are accomplished now, as in every age, through the energy 
and consecration of His Church. His promise is as valid today 
as it was the day it was written, thus, “If my people, which 
are called by my name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways; then 
will I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will 
heal their land.” Assured of the promises and the power of 
God made effectual through the consecrated and purposeful 
obedience of His people and, given more adequate facilities 
with which to work, we may rightfully expect to see an in- 
creasing growth of the Presbyterian Church in the Synod 
of Louisiana. 


References: 1 wish to acknowledge assistance in preparing this article 
from the following sources: Louisiana, a Guide to the State, Amer- 
ican Guide Series, Hastings House, publishers; Presbyterianism im 
North Louisiana, by B. C. Bell, Presbyterian Board of Publications; 
The Presbyterian Work in Mississippi, by Graves; Presbyterianism in 
New Orleans, by Voss; The Beginning of Presbyterianism in the 
Southwest, by Voss. Historical material from the home of the late 
Dr. C. W. Grafton by courtesy of his daughter, Miss Susie Grafton. 
Excerpts from the records in the Historical Foundation, Montreat, 
North Carolina, supplied by Dr. T. H. Spence. Minutes of the Synod 
and of the General Assembly. Gratitude’ is also expressed to Mrs. 
J. V. Currie for assisting in this effort; her advice and suggestions 
have been most helpful. 

This is an abridged form of Mr. Poole’s fine article. The com- 
plete story will be made available as a pamphlet in the near future, 
and may be secured from the Executive Committee of Home 
Missions in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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be the kinds of things that have some relation to the general 
theme of living together in the outdoors. For purposes of 
discussion we often divide the camp activities into several 
fields, but in actual practice they may not be carried on 
under the names given. One is the field of learning to care 
for oneself out of doors, or campcraft—the learning of skills 
connected with cooking, fire building, and making a camp 
site attractive and comfortable. Another is the field of arts 
and crafts, experiences with creating things of beauty and 
utility. In camp it is often possible to make use of natural 
materials such as grasses, cat-tails, rushes, seeds, nuts, shells, 
twigs, branches, and carving woods rather than artificial craft 
materials. There is a certain amount of adventure involved 
in learning the skills and the resources upon which our 
pioneer forefathers and Indians had to depend in the very 
early days of our country. Nature lore ought to have a promi- 
nent place in the day camp program, not only that the 
camper might know the common things in the camp, but 
also that he might develop an appreciation of the bigness, 
complexity, and interrelatedness of the world and man’s 
responsibility for the conservation of natural resources. 
Learning to enjoy the world of nature can have lifetime 
values. Important social and spiritual experiences can be 
provided in this field in the day camp program. Music also 
belongs in the camp program. The woods are a good place 
in which to sing—to sing the songs of praise and the songs 
of fellowship and the folk songs of our peoples. The day 
camp is a place, too, for simple dramatics, and the campfire 
setting is conducive to participation. Good stories also belong, 
particularly stories of the outdoors and the experiences of 
man in achieving a better life. Games also have a place in 
camp, although one would like to see emphasized those 
games that fit most naturally into the outdoor setting rather 
than those that are best played with the facilities and equip- 
ment of the playground. Informal games, hiking games, wood- 
craft games, and nature games are but a few of the types that 
fit naturally into the camp setting. Special events of various 
types add zest to the camp program—a special “rainy day” 
program always kept in reserve, a pageant, a parents’ night, 
excursions, and surprise events. A swimming area is a valu- 
able program resource, but most day camps do not have 
such facilities. If swimming is available, all the safeguards 
of the regular camp should be provided in the swimming 
period. 

One phase of the program that should have a prominent 
place is that of providing service opportunities for the 
campers. The rendering of service to the camp, to other 
campers, and to outside groups is a most valuable part of 
the program. Keeping the camp in good shape, carrying out 
conservation projects to improve it, making things for shut- 
ins, assisting community groups—these and other service 
Projects can give the camper one of the most satisfying forms 
of recreation. 

Every camp will have to select and choose from among 
the many program possibilities the kinds of things that fit 
the particular area, that can be led by the staff, and that 
the children can help plan. The program needs to be ap- 
Praised from time to time to see if the experiences are of 
the kind that will accomplish the desired objectives. Fre- 
quent staff meetings are valuable in keeping the program 
ata high level. 

Povo of _ best day camps make it possible for a variety 
- woe to be happening at the same time—for one group 
On one type of project while another group selects 
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Day Camping and the Church 


(Continued from page 217) 





something else. But there are aspects of the program which 
occur with certain regularity. The following sequence will 
illustrate how the day might be divided: 


1. Arrival at camp. 
2. Camp roundup. This might include flag raising, songs, 


devotional period, announcements. Or the campers might 
meet in their respective small units for the same type of pro- 
gram and to do their planning for the day. Sometimes at the 
first session of the week, tentative plans might be made for 
the following two or three days, or even for a whole week. 


g. Projects and activities by small units. (The balance of 


the morning might be devoted to these.) They might include 
crafts, hiking, nature interests, quest projects, conservation, 
music, preparation for campfire programs, etc. 


4. Noon meal. In many cases all or part of the noon meal 


is prepared by the campers themselves in camp, but the 
campers may bring bag lunches from home and obtain milk 
only in the camp. The individual units often plan their meals 
for several days in advance. They may decide on certain days 


to do tin-can or stick cookery in camp and on other days to 


bring lunches from homes. 


5. After-lunch cleanup and rest period. 
6. Projects. 
7. Afternoon cleanup. A short period should be set aside 


before the group leaves camp for cleanup, announcements, 
etc. Sometimes a campfire-type program may close the day. 


8. Departure from camp. Children usually leave so as to be 
home in good time for dinner. 

g. Evening programs. Some day camps have found it 
valuable to stay in camp for one evening each week, cook out 
the evening meal, and follow this with a campfire program. 
Parents are often invited to come to this program, sometimes 
to eat with the campers and sometimes for the evening pro- 


gram. If parents are invited, they sometimes stay into late 
evening and take their own children home afterwards. 


To the child, the day camp ought to be a happy adventure 
in the out-of-doors. It should be an adventure in learning 
and in doing in co-operation with other campers. To the day 
camp leader, it should also be an adventure, an adventure 
in learning with and working with campers. It should provide 
the opportunity to help them develop into co-operative, 
happy citizens of the Christian community. No task of the 
church is more worth doing. 





Missionary Arrivals 


From Africa 
Miss Julia Hampton, February 7, by Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways 
Miss Louise Anderson, February 19, on S.S. Queen 
Mary 
Rev. and Mrs. V. A. Anderson, March 5, on S.S. 
African Patriot 


CorrecTIon: After the March material had gone 
Arthur M. Field, Jr., was delayed temporarily due 
to press, the sailing to China of Rev. and Mrs. 
to unforeseen circumstances. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1946—Appril 1, 1947................-----+++. $1,376,932.05 
Receipts—April 1, 1947—April 1, 1948...............-----+0- 1,437,183.43 

Increase for twelve months .................-----0-+++ee- $ 60,251.38 
Program of Progress through March 31,,1948.................. $ 715,502.92 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—April 1, 1947 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1947—April 1,1948 ........ .. .. 


ia 4 kwh acn pact a eee $ 49,194.01 


Increase for twelve months 


(Less Negro Work). $485,505.10 
. 534,699.11 


PROGRAM OF PROGRESS OFFERING FOR HOME MISSIONS 
Special Offerings April 1, 1947—April 1, 1948.................. $134,758.37 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—April 1, 1947.................. $149,654.33 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1947—April 1, 1948.................. 210,640.53 


Increase for twelve months (Including Program of Progress) $ 60,986.20 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Receipts—April 1, 1946—April 1, 1947........................ $357,392.21 
Receipts—April 1, 1947—April 1, 1948........................ 385,535.02 


Increase for twelve months...... 


Saini i Sckinkn Ake ees aa $ 28,142.81 


From other sources:, 1946-47—$62,237.96; 1947-48—$55,640.87 


Decrease $ 6,597.09 
Grand Total Increase $ 21,545.72 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Receipts—April 1, 1946—April 1, 1947.......................... $35,278.99 


Receipts—April 1, 1947—April 1, 1948 


Increase for twelve months ..... 


eee ee ry ee 42,847.80 





Using the Summer 


(Continued from page 219) 


gious Education, 60 cents. A manual of guidance for those 
planning camps for Juniors. 

Nature Lore, by Reynold Carlson, 20 cents. A manual for 
church leaders. 

Discovering God in Nature, by Otie Branstetter, 35 cents. 
A guide for leaders planning additional sessions for the 
summer. 

Home Play, National Recreation Association, 75 cents. Gives 
suggestions for family activities. 

Children’s Games from Many Lands, by Millen, $1.25. Ex- 
cellent resource of active and quiet games for children six 
to twelve with some for older and younger children. 

Games for Quiet Hours and Small Spaces, National Re- 
creation Association, 50 cents. Tricks, riddles, puzzles, games 
for small groups, automobile games, chiefly for older children. 

Fun Encyclopedia, by E. O. Harbin, $3.50. A very inclusive 
book. Sections, “Fun with Children” and “Home Fun,” and 
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parts of other sections helpful to children’s workers. 
The Vacation Church School—77-B, 20 cents. A manual to 
guide in the planning and administration of these schools. 
Let’s Make a Play, by Bernice Buehler, Friendship Press, 
25 cents. Informal dramatics for younger groups. 


Leaflets? 


The Church and the Children of the Community, 50 cents 
per hundred. 

Your Child’s Summer, 171-B, 50 cents per hundred. 

Family Fun, 156-B, 55 cents per hundred. 

Plan Your Vacation Church School Now, 75-B, free. 

Vacation Church School Materials, 79-B, free. 


2 Order from the Service Department, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee. Cash must accompany order. 
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Woman’s Work in May 








The Merry Month of May 


N arecent broadcast Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, in 
I explaining the beatitude, “Blessed are the 

meek,” said that the French New Testament 
when translated into English gives this: “Blessed 
are the debonair, the gay’”—meaning the people 
who are lighthearted because they are God-con- 
trolled persons. Let’s think of the many oppor- 
tunities this month for women of our Church to 
be gay, merry, and lighthearted because of being 
controlled by God, being in accord with His will 
and purpose for their lives and for the Church 
which is His body. 

Throughout the length and breadth of our Gen- 
eral Assembly, people think of May as the Birthday 
month. Women, of course, think of it this way first 
of all—but men, too, for they hear about the Birth- 
day Objective, and can read about it when they 
pick up any Church periodical these days. Young 
people know that May is a festive month too—for 
some of them will have part in the presentation of 
this special program for the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
After all, May Is BrrrHpaAy MOonrtTH, and it is re- 
garded as highly important, because of what the 
special gift will mean to the extension of the work 
of our Church as that work affects women and girls 
around the world, beginning at home. 

Just in case you have not been keeping up-to-the- 
minute on this whole matter, let us bring you up 
to date: 

The 1948 Birthday Objective—The Assembly’s 
Training School and the Mountain Retreat Associa- 
tion. Of the first $100,000, 60 per cent will be given 
to the Training School, 40 per cent to the Mountain 
Retreat Association. All gifts above $100,000 will be 
made to the Assembly’s Training School. Why these 
two objectives? The day demands them; each insti- 
tution needs the special help which this gift will 
bring; in the course of making the Birthday gift 
reach around the world, it is time that these two 
invaluable institutions of our Church be the bene- 
ficiaries of the gift this year. 

Where Can You Find Information About the 
Birthday Objective? This issue of the PREsBy- 
TERIAN SURVEY is devoted in a special way to the 
Birthday Objective. In this issue you will find 
articles telling of the work of the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School and the Mountain Retreat Association, 
of their needs, of their splendid achievements, and 
of what this Birthday Gift will mean to each. If 
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you have not yet attended your Presbyterian meet- 
ing, you will still have opportunity to hear the 
presentation at that time. Of course, if you did not 
attend that meeting, you just missed something! 
But you can ask the women from your church who 
did attend to tell you about it! The Christian Ob- 
server has been featuring articles about the Birth- 
day Objective during March, April, and May. There 
is a special Birthday issue of that publication. Oc- 
casional articles are also in other Church papers, 
though not as many as in the Christian Observer. 
Presbyterian Women carries brief announcements 
about the Birthday Objective in March and April, 
and the May issue will be all out for this important 
event! No lack of publicity—just make full use of it. 

Special Auxiliary Birthday Program—With 
the May issue of Presbyterian Women, which was 
sent to all presidents on April 1, were these en- 
closures: Special Auxiliary Birthday Program, 
sample invitation card and offering envelope, order 
blank and statement of Treasurer regarding the 
handling of the offering. So there is to be a Birth- 
day program this month, if your program chairman 
has been alert to her responsibility. You will know 
what to add to make your meeting really festive, 
gay, successful; for the past years have proved that 
local auxiliaries take this quite earnestly and 
joyously. 

And Now Your PartP The Committee on 
Woman’s Work, every Synodical President, and 
your Presbyterial President and Treasurer look to 
the local women to do well their part in making 
this month the red-letter month of the year. This 
is the time for every local woman member of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., to give herself and her 
money that the goal may be reached—did you 
note that the sky’s the limit this year? We must ex- 
ceed $100,0o00—that is certain—so let’s make the 1948 
Birthday gift the largest in the history of these 
gifts. Assembly’s Training School needs more than 
$60,000; and to make it more the total gift must 
exceed $100,000—that is a “floor” quota. There is 
no “ceiling” that has been suggested. 

To the One Responsible for Presenting the 
1948 Birthday Objective—A careful reading of the 
paragraphs in the first part of this section will give 
you information. We join you in praying that your 
efforts will be richly blessed, that this work may be 
highly honored by your women, and that the Spirit 
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of God may touch the hearts of the women of our 
Church that they may give, first themselves and then 
their money, to support this 1948 Birthday Objec- 
tive in exceeding abundant fashion. Let’s be like 
those first-century Christians—boisterously joyous 
in this merry month of May—that we may bring 
honor to our Lord and glorify His holy name. 

Other Important Dates in May—For six years 
people in the United States have observed a week 
in May as National Family Week. The Protestant 
Church enters into this observance enthusiastically. 
Our own Church calls this week Christian Family 
Week and centers interest in the home and the 
Church as each affects the other. May 2-9 are the 
dates for this event in 1948. Women of the Church 
using the special auxiliary program booklet, “The 
Christian Home Today,” will find there is real op- 
portunity to make both auxiliary programs and 
these special days mutually helpful. 

Local Councils of Church Women will observe 
May 7 as May Fellowship Day. The theme for con- 
sideration that day is “Every Child Is My Child,” 
and special program materials may be secured from 
United Council of Church Women, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York. It is significant that 
this day comes in Christian Family Week, thus giv- 


ing additional opportunity for church women to 
think together about the home and family, and the 
responsibility of the Christian home to the com. 
munity as well as to the Church. 

May 27 is the date for the convening of our 
General Assembly in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia. The retiring Moderator, Dr. John 
R. Cunningham, will call that body to order at 
7:30 P.M. As always, there will be women attending 
—some because of official responsibilities, others as 
visitors. The Secretary of Woman’s Work attends 
and presents the report of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work for the year 1947-1948. Other 
members of the Staff of the Committee on Woman’s 
Work are privileged to attend; wives of commis- 
sioners and local women are among the women 
attending. Since it is a rare privilege to listen in on 
the proceedings of this the highest court of our 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., a call has gone out to 
all members of our Church to be much in prayer 
that this meeting of the General Assembly will be 
characterized by true Christian love, forbearance, 
harmony, and co-operation; that God’s will may be 
regnant and His Spirit ever present, guiding and 
directing that body in order that His purpose may 
be realized. 
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These Souls Are Mine 


(Continued from page 226) 


tion the Bible first in the list,’ I added, “for it holds 
that place of importance in our philosophy of 
education.” 

“But, if you teach the Bible from your point of 
view, an evangelical church is liable to grow up 
here.” 

“That is our hope.” 

“Do you not understand that that would mean 
a fight with the forces of Catholicism in this 
community?” 

“I only understand that if people, through free 
inquiry into the New Testament, decided that it is 
right for them to believe and live and worship in 
a certain way, then they have both the liberty and 
the obligation, before God, to do so in obedience 
to the light that they have.” 


Nothing More to Do! 


“But these souls are mine! Every one of them 
has been duly baptized and catechised. There is 
no more work to do in Christianizing this valley. 
It is all done. Can you not see this?” 

“I do not doubt your sincerity in saying, ‘It is 
all done.’ But I look over the valley with its poverty, 
its ignorance, its filth, its feuding, its dishonesty, 
and its drunkenness for which it is known far and 
wide. I compare it with the standards Jesus gave 
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for the Christian community. Then I cannot agree 
with you that ‘it is all done.’ ” 

“I fail to see,” he begged, “why North American 
Protestants are turning their eyes to South America 
to molest the Mother Church with their missions. 
But since you are here, I only want to make it clear 
that, from my point of view, you are out of place. 
You are in competition with the church of the ages,” 
he said. 


“Here Stand I!” 


“If, in your view, we are competitors, then let 
us compete in being good and doing good in this 
community,” I replied. “Maybe our both being here 
will cause us both to be better servants of our Lord. 
God will surely be pleased with such a warfare if 
we employ weapons of the Spirit.” 

“But the weapon which Christ used to drive 
intruders from the Temple was a whip,” he warned. 
“Let us not forget that.” 

Our differences were now in the open. Both of us 
agreed that reconciliation could not come with our 
first meeting. I stood to take my leave, saying, 

“Our home will soon be here next to yours. We 
have many things in common and we can only trust 
to the Spirit and to much time to bring us under- 
standing on those things in which we differ.” 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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Foreign Missionaries in Active Service 


Africa 


CONGO MISSION 
=, Station, 1917 
(Address P. C. Mission, Bibaaga, 
P ree: A BOURG, Sac Privé, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
, Miss Virginia 
ca Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Miss Virginie 
~~ oy Margaret L. (R.N. 4 
¥cCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A 
ay eh and Mr d Mrs. . Win TS 
P rs. 
Rule, De. — Mrs. Wiliem, Ill 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (RN. ) 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Bulape Station, 1915 
dress: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
ind MWEKA, Congo Belge) 
Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Deland, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
ewis, Miss Florence 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Pool, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Wilson, Mr. Robert H. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge) 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
tixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Leopoldville 
Address: care Congo Protestant Coun- 
cil, LEOPOLDVILLE, Congo Belge) 
nderson, Rev. and Mrs V. A. 
Liddell, Miss Lucile 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge) 

leveland, Rev. and Mrs. . F. 

ousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo 

ongenecker, Miss Alice CRN. ) 

oring, Miss Roseva 

icDonald, Miss Nolie 

cLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 

icMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 

floore, Miss Florence 

Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 

Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 

tockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 

ogheib, Miss Elizabeth 

Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 

Congo Belge) 

Taig, Mr. Allen M. 

rane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 

King, Dr. Robert R. 

lcKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 

tcMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 

Horrison, Rev. and Mrs, John M. 
itt, Rev. and Mrs. big F. 

hive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M 

bmith, Rey. and Mrs. J. Holmes, Ill 

mith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 

ass, Rey, and Mrs, Lachlan C., Jr. 

lds, Rev, and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 
ddress: A. P, C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge) 
rawford, Miss Mary B 
lalverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
ing, Rev, and Mrs. Earl s. 


Mboi Station, 1937 
yj Address: A. P. C. M., MBOI, 
épéche Spéciale, LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge) 

uderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J 
anpton, Miss Julia §. (RIND 

in, Rev, and Mrs. J. K 
at, Mr, and Mrs. John Feanklin 


































Ss 


Moma Station, 1942 


ddress: A, P, C, M., er LUISA, 
Congo Belge) 


‘Ehoy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 


AY, 1948 


Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
*Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge) 


Fisch, Miss Clara 
Hancock, Miss Bessie (R. = 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W 

d Mrs. 1 


Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. Conway T. 


Study in Brussels 


(Address: care Bureau Des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, 
Brussels, Belgium) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Moore, Miss Maneneet Ww. _ N.) 
*Pitts, Miss Pauline (R.N 


—o— 


Brazil 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: Cange Ba Be, E. de Minas, 

raz 


Cockrell, Miss — 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 


Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address: Formiga, E. de Minas 
Brazil) 


Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 


Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
*Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. F. S., Jr. 

Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Brumit, Mr. Thomas J. 

Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
*Carnahan, Miss Margaret 

Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 

Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 

Heindel, Miss Miriam J. 

Kennedy, Miss Bernice 

Preston, Rev. and Mrs. W. Warrington 
*Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul do Minas, 
Brazil) 


Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Pora, Brazil) 

Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
*Foster, Miss Edith 

Lacy, Miss Sarah W. 
Peck, Miss Katherine 


Alfenas Station, 1946 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Rio de Janeiro 

(Address: Silva Jardin, No. 23, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil) 

*Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 





Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter 
Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 

Brazil) 
*Arehart, Rev. — Mrs. E. Raynard 
Boyce, Miss Lin 
Henderlite, ev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 


Fortaleza 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil) 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B 


Paraiba Station 

(Address: Caixa Postal 148, Jofio Pessda’ 
Paraiba, Brazil) 

{Stears, Mr. and Mrs. George E. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Uberlandia Station, 1932 
(Address: Caixa No. 36, Uberlandia, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Carmo do Paranahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
inas, Brazil) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 

Downing, Miss Dorothy Dell 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
*Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 

Parks, Rev. and Mrs. gohe G., Jr. 
Skelton, Rev. James H., 

Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. te J. 


Patos 


(Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


*Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goya, 
Brazil) 


Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


—o— 


- China 


CHINA MISSION 
Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 
Stribling, Miss Frances 
Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 
Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 
Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
Nickles, Miss Florence 











Shanghai Station 
169 Yuen Ming Yucn Road, 
Shanghai, China) 
Armstrong, Mrs O. V. 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Montgomery, Rev. and “Mrs. Jas. N. 
c/o China Sunday School Union, 
152 Peking Rd. 
Richardson, Rey. and Mrs. Robert P. 
1331 Fu Shing Road, Apt. 16, 
Shanghai, 16 

Soochow Station, 1872 

(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 

Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
Tsinanfa Station, 1930 
(Address: Tsinanfu, Sung, China) 

*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 
Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P. Kenneth 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
*Wome idorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 
Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China 
*Farr, Miss Grace 
Fraser, Miss Gussie 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
*Price, Mrs. 

Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 

Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Frank A. 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E 
Hopkins, Rev. and _ Martin A. 
McFadyen, Mrs. A. A 

*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 

*Young, Miss Lois 

Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 
Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Sutsien Station, 1893 
(Address: Sutsien, Kiangsu, China) 

*McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 

*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 

Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 

Kiangsu, China) 
*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson 
*Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. George Bird 
Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 


Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


(Address: 


Language School in Peiping 
College of Chinese Studies 
(5 Tungssu Toutiao Hutung 
Peiping, Hopei, China) 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
Nelson, Rev. and Mrs. Henry 8S. 
ada 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 
Kobe Station, 1890 


(Address: Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome 
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McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Boyer, Rev. and *Mrs. E. T. Cran¢t, Miss Janet 
48 Nakajima, Diro 3 Chome Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul 8. Crane, Rev. and Mrs. d. GC. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. Miller, Miss Louise 
Nagoya Station, 1887 Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
(Address: 21 Hagashi-Shirakabe Cho, | *Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan) Winn, Rev. 8. Dwight 
Archibald, Miss Margaret Winn, Miss Emily . 


*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E: 


Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. (Address: Presbyterian Minslonery . 
; ; c/o RSO 63rd Inf. Reg., , Unit ° 
Gite Biotin, 5967 c/o Postmaster, San Decnthees. Calif.) Mexico 


(Address: Gifu, Japan) 


*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette 








Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 
tLewis, Rev. and Mrs. 
Morelos No. 3 ane 
Coyoacan Station 
(Address: Coyoacan, D, F., Mexico 


Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. 

a: a Ne. 4 rs. Clarence M, 
cKinney, Mr. and Mrs. Ri 
Abosolo No. 18 re. Richmond 

Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
F. Carrillo Puerto No. 46 


*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. Fontaine, Miss Lena MEXICO MISSION bay nem Sym -— Mrs. Homer A. 
; G 2, Miss Willie Burnice . 
‘Tebemetes Giatien, 1008 Paisley. Rev. ond Nae. James zs Zitacuaro Station, 1919 Mexico City 
(Address: Takamatsu, Japan) Talmage, Rev. and *Mrs. John E. (Address:Zitacuaro, Michoacan; (Address: Mexico City, D. F., Mexico 
*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve Mexico) Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R 
nee ve See = Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. Oriente 53, No. 298 
Marugame Station, 1920 ary ge a oy mmoaers Cuanhtemocy Leandro Valle Villa de Cortes 
(Address: 439 Nakafu, Marugame, Pt Tostinen Calif.) er, Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) Teloloapan 
Kagawa Ken,.Japan) *Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. J. ‘ (Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD. Dodson, Miss Mary L. Morelia Station, 1919 Guerrero, Mexico) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. (Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz” Morelia | Gray, Miss Katherine C. 


Toyohashi Station, 1890 *Levie, Dr. and Mrs."J. K 
McQueen, Miss Anna 
Root, Miss Florence 


(Address: Toyohashi, Japan) 


Myers, Mr. Z. V 


Tokushima Station, 1889 Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. Rogers, Miss Carolyn 


(Address: Tokushima, Japan) 
*Buckland, Miss Ruth 


tSizer, Miss Octavia (R.N.) 


Michoacan, Mexico) 
*Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. Tixtla 


Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 


McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 


(Address: Independencia No.1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 


McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


*Lumpkin, Miss Estelle neg ey a Freabyteiee | record al Cuetzala 
~~ st M.G. Group, » Unit 2, r ‘ , Address: Cuetzala, . 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif.) Chilpancingo rey me : Ser Miss Lettie Guerrero, Mexico) 
K rea Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph (Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
oO Hopper, Miss Margaret Guerrero, Mexico) Toluca 
KOREA MISSION McMurphy, Miss Ada tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. (hddvene: Metemnerce 90, Telere 
(Note additional information under ——” , 


Postal Rates) 


(Address: Presbyterian Missionary (Address: 


Presbyterian Missionary Taxco Station 


Pemberton, Miss Helen 


c/o 96th M.G. Group, APO 6, Unit 3 500th Ry. Gr. Div., APO 235, (Address: Apartado No .8 Palacios, Texas 


c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif.) | c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif.) 
*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. Biggar, Miss Meta 





*On furlough. 
+Teacher of missionary children. 


tAssociate worker. 
POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 
the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce, 
or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China and Japan 








Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) (Address: Box 1, Palacios, Texas) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 





ditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in thi 
United States. Air-mail rates to Brazil and Mexico are 10 cents per half ounce, 

Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to Chi 
Japan and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be obtained 


at the post, office for 10 cents. 


Korea: Any mail sent to missionaries in Korea should be sent to the addresses ' i : 
as given above. No mail should be sent to the old Korean addresses, and nothing For Mexico, address to station direct. 


can be sent to Koreans through the missionaries. Interested persons can secure 
the addresses of Koreans from the missionaries. Air-mail ietters to the above 


addresses may be sent for 5 cents. 


Letters to Brazil and Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and con- Guide, 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Rev. E. C. Scott, 
D.D., Stated Clerk and Treasurer, 1120 
Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MIs- 
SIONns, 113—16th Ave., South, Box 330, 
Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
H. Kerr Taylor, D.D., Educational 
Secretary; Rev. Richard T. Gillespie, 
Candidate Secretary; Curry B. Hearn, 
Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF HoME MIs- 
sions, 605 Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Executive Secretary; 
Rev. S. B. Lapsley, Educational Secre- 
tary; Rev. Homer McMillan, D.D., Gen- 
eral Secretary; Mr. G. B. Strickler, 
Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ken- 
‘tucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D.D., 
Executive Secretary; Rev. William H. 
Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 
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Agencies of the Church 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION, Presby- 
terian Building, 6-8 N. Sixth St., Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: Dr. Ed- 
ward D. Grant, Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer; Rev. John L. Fairly, D.D., 
Editor in Chief. Southwestern Branch: 
1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas; Rev. 
O. G. Henry, Director. 


COMMITTEE OF WoMAN’s Work, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: 
Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary; 
Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod, Assistant 
Secretary; Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 


COMMITTEE ON STEWARDSHIP, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: 
Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Secretary; 
Deedie-May Austin, Director of Presby- 
terian News Service. 


CoMMITTEE ON NEGRO Work, 36 Hunter 
Street, SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
Alex. R. Batchelor, Secretary. 


COMMITTEE ON CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, P. 
O. Box 5094, Richmond 20, Virginia: 
Rev. John H. Marion, Jr., D.D., Direc- 
tor. , 


Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and | cen 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa, Brazil and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. _ 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and req 
ments of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Post 





CoMMITTEE ON EVANGELISM, 973 Peach 
tree Battle Ave., NW, Atlanta 3, Geor- 
gia: Rev. H. H. Thompson, DD, 
Director. 

Rapio ComMITTEE, 36 Hunter St., SW, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. John M. 
Alexander, D.D., Director. 


War RELIEF ComMITTEE: Rev. VernonS. 
Broyles, J¢., Chairman, North Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Roy LeCraw, Campaign Director, P.0. 
Box 1433, Atlanta 1, Georgia; Rev. E. 
C. Scott, Treasurer, 1120 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR Lay WorKERS, 3400 Brook Road, 
Richmond 22, Virginia: Rev. Henry 
Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 

TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
AND PRESBYTERIAN FounpatTiON, INC, 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
C.: T. S. McPheeters, President; Georg? 
M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


DEFENSE SERVICE DEPARTMENT, Presby- 
terian Building, 6-8 N. Sixth St, Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: Dr. & 
ward D. Grant, Treasurer. 
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« COLLEGE DIRECTORY-—Continued - 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 


A coeducational institution distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded in 1856. Fully accredited academic 
work—first two years of college. Outstanding departments 
in music and business. Approved for veterans. Residence 
for women and single men. Liberal scholarships. Moderate 


rates. 
Catalogue S 


JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





ee 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Combining culture and scholarship with Christian 
faith. A standard accredited four-year college for 
women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 
High school and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association. 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1948-49 school year. 


For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 








RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 


Fully accredited senior high school 
Christian influences 
Moderate rates—W ork opportunities 
Scholarship aid 
INGRATH, President 


GeEorGE C. BELI 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Begin September, January, June or July 


Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
leading to A.A. or A.S. Degree 
Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades 
Veterans Refresher 
lwo Year Business Administration 
Apartments available for married students 
Registration Fee $5.00 

MAXTON, N. C. 


Box B 5 


STILLMAN INSTITUTE 


FOR NEGROES 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Consider a Christian College as Your First Choice 
Junior College (two years) 
Ministerial Training (three years) 


Reasonable rates and opportunity for self-help for 
both boys and girls. Provision will be made for 
GI boys. A strong faculty. 








HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! 


July 1—Miss Billy Gammon, Brazil* 

July 2—Miss Margaret Sells, China 

July “2—Mrs. Stephen J. Sloop, Brazil 

July 2—Rev. P. Frank Price, China (Actively retired. Ad- 
dress: 113 South McQueen Street, Florence, S. C.) 

July 2—Rev. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil 

July 4—Mrs. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil* 

July 5—Miss Lina Boyce, Brazil 

July 8—Mrs. James R. Boyce, Mexico 

July 8—Mrs. John Parks, Jr., Brazil 

July g—Mrs. J. K. Hobson, Africa 

July 11—Miss Alice J. McClelland, Mexico 

July 11—Mrs. John Franklin Watt, Africa 

July 13—Mrs. Mark K. Poole, Africa 

July 14—Mrs. W. G. Neville, Brazil 

July 15—-Mrs. Plumer Smith, Africa 

July 17—Prof. R. C. Morrow, Mexico 

July 18—Rev. W. C. Buchanan, Japan (Retired. Address: 
202 Cameron Avenue, Colonial Heights, Petersburg, 
Virginia.) 


July 18—Rev. William Henry Benchoff, Brazil 

July 19~-Rey, J. W. Allen, Africa 

July 19--Rev. A. L. Edmiston, Africa (Retired. Address: 1618 
Sylvan Street, Selma, Alabama) 

July 19--Mrs. Joseph Hopper, Korea 

July 19 -Mrs. Wm. F. Pruitt, Africa 

July 19--Rev. W. A. Ross, Mexico (Retired. Address: 2022 
Kanawha Ave., S. E., Charleston 4, West Va.) 

July 19-—Mrs. R. M. Wilson, Korea (Retired. Address: 1308 


Avondale Ave., Richmond, Va.) 


July 20—Mr. 
July 20—Mrs. H. C. Ostrom, Japan (Retired. Address: “Bride- 


July 20—Mrs. R. C. Morrow, Mexico 
\. M. Shive, Africa 


wood,” Montreat Road, Black Mountain, N. C.) 


July 21—Miss Susan McD. Currell, Japan* 


July 22—Miss Pauline Heflin, Brazil 

July 23—Miss Janet Crane, Korea 

July 24—Mrs. R. F. Cleveland, Africa 

July 28—Dr. John Reed, China* 

July 28—Rev. Plumer Smith, Africa 

July 29—Rev. James N. Montgomery, China 

July go—Dr. L. Nelson Bell, China* 

July go—Mrs. C. N. Caldwell, China (Retired. 
Kirk Road, Decatur, Ga.) 

July 30—Miss Anna McQueen, Korea 

July 31—Rev. E. H. Hamilton, China 





Address: 330 


*In United States. 

Norte: As our missionaries now in the United States are mov- 
ing from place to place, it is impossible to give permanent 
addresses so far in advance of the birthday date. The Educa- 
tional Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, will be 
glad to supply the address on request near the birth date. 
Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, please 
use first-class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may be 
sent for 114 cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear the 
regular first-class postage: 5 cents for Africa and the Orient, 
g cents for Brazil and Mexico. Mail may now be sent to 
China, Korea. and Japan when the address is known. 


















































Do you know about Picalqui ? 


f> 


CHILDREN’S FOREIGN MISSION DAYE 4 
in the SUNDAY SCHOOL p 


Our UNITED ANDEAN Missions 


PICALQUI, ECUADOR 
MAY 2, 1948 





Order Program Material from 
Educational Dept., Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 


SEND OFFERING TO CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


